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COURT OF INQUIRY 

REPORT. 


To 

The Secretary to the Government of India, 

'Department of Labour, 

New Delhi. 

Subject : — Report of the Court of Inquiry constituted under the Trade 

Disputes Act, 1929, to investigate the question of dearness allow- 
ance for railway employees, 1940. 

Sir, 

Under section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, we have the 
honour to submit the following report on the matters referred to us 
by the Central Government’s Notification No. L.-1714, dated 
August 7, 1940 (Appendix I) relating to the grant of a war dearness 
allowance to employees on the G. I. P. Railway. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

2. Composition of the Court. — The Court has throughout been 
composed of the following members : 

(i) The Honourable IMr. Justice B. N. Rau, Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

(w) Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 

(m) Mr. A. Hughes, I.C.S. 

3. Terms of reference. — ^The matters referred to us were : • 

(1) What has been the rise in the cost of living for the lower 

paid staff since the outbreak of war in the various areas 

in which they are employed ? 

(2) Having regard. to the previous movements in wages and 

prices, does the rise since the outbreak of war establish 

a case for a war allowance for the lower paid staff ? 

(3) If so, in what areas and subject to what conditions should 

an allowance be given ? 

(4) How should the allowances, if any, be regulated if in 

future the cost of bving should rise or fall ? 

4. A Resolution of the Central Government of the same date 
(August 7, 1940) (Appendix II) set out briefly the circumstances 
that preceded the appointment of the Court, and, after mentioning 
the j)ersonnel of the Court and the terms of reference, went on to 
state that in order to enable the inquiry to be conducted expedi- 
tiously, the Government had decided to confine it to the G. I. P. 
Railway. If, however, as a result of the inquiry the Government 
adopted any principles regulating the grant of an allowance to any 
classes of workers on the G. I. P. Railway, they would be prepared 
to apply the same principles to any other railway servants in their 
employ to whom those priijciples might be equally applicable. 


/ 
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5. Procedure. — Soon after the constitution of the Court, we 
sent special notices to the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation and 
to various Trade Unions whose addresses were Imown, as well as a 
general notice to all G. I. P. Railway employees, which was widety 
published on the Railway. The notices recited the terms of refer- 
ence of the Court and invited those to whom they were addressed 
to submit their case for a dearness allowance. 

6. The Federation presented their case (Appendix III) on August 
26, 1940, and supplemented it with an additional statement (Appen- 
dix VII) on September 9, 1940. The necessity for an additional 
statement arose from the fact that in their original case the Federa- 
tion submitted that the second term of reference had no relevance 
to the issues raised in the application (Appendix IV). Upon this 
point we ruled that since the term was there we had to come to a 
decision upon it. Accordingly, the Federation obtained leave to 
put in a supplementary statement. The National Union of Railway- 
men of India and Burma submitted a separate representation 
(Appendix XI) on October 8, 1940, but did not desire either to pro- 
duce additional evidence or to argue their case separately. We also 
received in response to the general notice a number of representations 
(not printed) from individual employees or groups of employees ; 
some of these representations raised points which were not relevant 
to our present enquiry, while others raised substantially the same 
points as the Federation. Two employees from Sholapur asked for 
and were granted permission to give evidence in support of one of 
these representations. 

7. Copies of the Federation’s case and additional statement as 
well as of all other representations were duly given to the Railway 
Administration. The Railway Administration submitted their 
reply on September 11, 1940, and a supplementary repty on Septem- 
ber 16, 1940. Copies of the main documents (without, the appen- 
dices) are reproduced, in Appendix VIII to this Report. The Court 
commenced its public sittings on September 16, 1940. 

8. Between August 17, 1940, when the members of the 

Court arrived in Bombay, and September 16, 1940, when the public 
sittings commenced, we visited Jhansi, Sholapur, and Dhond ; 
the Railway Workshops at Parel and Matunga ; several workmen’s 
dwellings and a good many shops of the kind at which the working 
classes buy their provisions. We also went round with one of the 
officers of the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay and 
saw where and how he collected the price-data on which the Labour 
Office cost-of-living index figure for Bombay City was construct- 
ed. In order to see how cost-price grain shops were working, we 
also visited a typical shop of this kind opened by one of the mills 
in Bombay. The Bombay Labour Office assisted us consider- 
ably at this stage of our inquiry in answering our requests for 
information and allowing us the use of their library. 
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9. From September 16, 1940, to OotobeF 9, 1940, we took 
evidence, after wHich we heard the arguments on either side. The 
formal hearing was concluded on October 12, 1940. During and 
after the formal proceedings, some of us visited Jubtulpore, Nagpur, 
Manmad, Cawnpore, and certain other places. 

10. Interpretation of the terms of reference. — ^At the first 
meeting of the Court on August 26, 1940, certain questions were 
raised as to the interpretation of the terms of reference. The first 
point taken was what is the meaning of the expression “ lower 
paid staff” occurring therein. We were originally inclined to 
leave this point entirely open until the end. But at the first public 
sitting of the Court, both parties pressed us for an immediate 
decision. Our decision is reproduced below : — 

" At our first public sitting on September 16, 1940, we were 
pressed by both sides to decide immediately as a preliminary 
issue the meaning of the expression ‘ lower paid staff ’ occurring 
in the terms of reference. When the point was raised at an earlier 
stage, w'e had indicated our intention of leaving it open until the 
conclusion of the inquiry. It was, however, urged upon us that 
the evidence to be produced for the purposes of the inquiry would 
to some extent be affected by the interpretation placed upon the 
expression. We, therefore, decided to give the parties a rough 
idea of the meaning which we were inclined to attach to the 
expression. 

(2) On behalf of the Railway Administration it was argued 
that the term was synonymous with ‘ inferior servant ’ ^as defined 
in paragraph 823 of the State Railway Establishment Code (new 
paragraph 1302 of the Code of 1940). According to this definition 
an * inferior servant ’ is a ‘ railway servant other than workshop 
staff belonging to a -class the sanctioned scale of pay of which 
does not rise beyond Rs. 30/- a month ’. If a similar definition 
were adopted for the expression ‘ lower paid staff om inquiry 
would be confined to persons whose sanctioned scale of pay did 
not rise beyond Rs. 30/- per month. 

(3) Had any such definite income limit been contemplated 
by the Government of India when they framed the terms of re- 
ference, they would have had no difficulty in saying so, but they 
have, in our opinion, deliberately refrained from mentioning 
any money limit and have instead used the more elastic term 
‘ lower paid staff ’. To confine the inquiry in advance to income- 
groups not exceeding Rs. 30/- per month might have amoimted 
to prejudging the dispute by implying that higher groups were 
not seriously affected by, the rise in the cost of living — a point which 
could not be settled one way or the other until the conclusion of 
the present inquiry. Hence, in all probabihty, the use of the term 
‘lower paid staff’. How elastic this term is appears from the 
Railway’s own printed case ; for, although in the body of the case 
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we have been invited to hold that the term covers only employees 
whose pay does not rise above Rs. 30/- per month, nevertheless, in 
the Appendices, in at least two places, the Railway Administration 
have used the same term in a wider sense. Thus, in paragraph 
5 at page 42 of the printed case the term has been applied to em- 
ployees whose wages range up to Rs. 42/-. Similar^, in the state- 
ment in Appendix K intended to show the revised scales of pay 
for ‘lower paid staff’ introduced from April 1, 1930, we find a 
number of categories of employees whose pay goes beyond Rs. 30/- 
per month. It is, therefore, quite clear to us that the line cannot 
be drawn at Rs. 30/- per month. 

(4) It is, however, common ground that persons drawing 
Rs. 250/- or more per month cannot be called ‘ lower paid staff ’ 
for the purposes of the present inquiry, 

(5) It follows, therefore, that the line must be drawn some- 
where between the two extremes indicated above. To see if the 
matter could be carried a step further, we considered the following 
facts : — 

(a) The federation’s application (Appendix IV) of April 6, 
1940 (for the constitution of a Board of Conciliation) described 
the dispute wliich had arisen between the Federation and the 
Railway Board thus : 

‘ Since the outbreak of the war, the prices of various commo- 
dities began to rise rapidly and by December 1939 the 
rise assumed serious proportions. Urgent representa- 
tions were made by various unions to the respective 
Railways demanding additional wages to compensate 
them in (sic) the rise of the cost of living. 

The percentage of rise has varied in different Provinces, but, 
generaUy speaking, the results of the rise can be met 
by a grant of dearness allowance of 20 per cent, to those 
whose wages are between Rs. 30/- and below, 15 per cent, 
to those whose wages are between Rs. 60/- and Rs. 30/- 
and 10 per cent, to those whose wages are between 
Rs, 100/- and Rs. 60/-. 

The Railway Board have so far failed to accede to this demand 
and discontent of workers is growing.’ 

It would, therefore, seem that there was a definite dispute regarding 
the wages of employees of these categories. The present Court 
of Inquiry was appointed as a result of this dispute and it is reason- 
able to presume that the inquiry Avas meant to embrace at least 
these categories of employees within its scope. 

(6) The proviso to section 60 (1) of the Code of Civil Procedure 
protects from attachment the salary of railway servants to the 
extent of Rs. 100/-, which is an indication that this figure represents 
‘ low pay ’ level for at least some purposes. 
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(c) In at least two important industrial disputes in Bombay 
in recent months recommendations for a dearness allowance have 
been made even in respect of emjployees di’awing Rs. 100/- per 
month. Thus, the report of the Board of Conciliation appointed 
to investigate the dispute between the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Co., Ltd., and their employees recommended a 
dearness allowance at a flat rate of Rs. 4/- per month to each em- 
ployee drawing up to Rs. 100/- per month in certain circumstances. 

The Board of Conciliation appointed for promoting a settle- 
ment of the ^spute between the New China Mills and their 
employees recommended a dearness allowance to be given to all 
employees drawing under Rs. 150/- per month. 

((f) In the course of the Enquiry into Working Class Eamily 
Budgets in Bombay City in September 1932 — June 1933, it was 
found, amongst other things, that in the case of the income-group 
between Rs. 80/- and Rs. 90/- per month, the average monthly income 
was Rs. 82-15-8, while the average ihonthly expenditure was' 
Rs. 70-4-11 (page 16 of the Report on the Enquiry into Working 
Class Eamily Budgets in Bombay City, 1935). If the rise in the 
cost of living since the outbreak of the war is, as contended by 
the Federation, between 20 per cent, and 25 per cent.' — a conten- 
tion, which we are not in a position either to accept or reject at 
this -stage — the monthly expenditure would rise to a figure between 
Rs. 84/- and Rs. 87/- so that even this group would on this basis 
be unable to balance its budget. 

(e) Although the G. I. P. Railway grain compensation allowance 
has usually been restricted to employees drawing not more than 
Rs. 30/- per month, this was not the case with the war allowances 
granted during 1914-18, which extended even to employees drawing 
more than Rs. 100/- per month. 

(6) We, therefore, find it impossible to fix the lower income- 
limit at anything less than Rs. 100/- per month for the purposes 
of the present inquiry. Those drawing Rs. 250/- per month or more . 
are, it is common ground, undoubtecily outside the scope. Where 
the line is to be drawn between these two limits, it is imnecessary 
to decide at present. If, after considering all the material made 
available to us, we find that there are certain income-groups even 
below Rs. 100/- per month, that have failed to establish a case for 
a war dearness allowance, the question of income-groups of Rs. 100/- 
and above may not arise at all. If, on the other hand, the evidence 
establishes a case even in the case of certain income-groups above 
Rs. 100/- a month, it will be necessary for us to mention this in our 
report. For the present, aU that we need say is that we shall 
treat employees whose earnings are Rs. 250/- per month or more 
as being outside the scope of our inquiry, while those who earn 
Rs. 100/- or less must be held to be included.” 
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11. The next question raised related to the meaning of the open- 
ing words of the second term of reference : “ Having regard to the 

previous movements in wages and prices, does the rise since the 
outbreak of war establish a case for a war allowance for the lower 
paid staff ?” Did this mean “ Having regard only to the previous 
movements in wages and prices etc.”? We saw no reason to restrict 
the issue in this way. Previous movements in wages and prices 
would, doubtless, be an important factor to be taken into accoimt in 
considering whether a case for a war allowance had been established, 
but they were not to be the only factor. There might be other 
countervailing factors, and the terms of reference did not preclude 
us from giving due importance to these other factors, if any. In this 
connection we were asked by both parties to state in our report that 
whatever these other factors might be, the Railway’s “ capacity to 
pay ” was not one of them. We had no difficulty in agreeing that 
“ capacity to pay ” was outside the terms of reference, and hence 
the question of the ability of the Railway finances to bear the cost 
of the recommendations that we have made is not discussed in this 
Report. 

12. One further point of interpretation was raised by the parties 
in the course of their final argument. Does the term “ lower paid 
staff ” include — 

(а) casual labour, or 

(б) labour employed by Railway contractors, or 

(c) persons licensed to work on Railway premises, e.gr., to carry 
passengers’ luggage ? 

It seems to us that none of these categories can be said to be within 
the ordinary meaning of the word “ staff ”. Categories (6) and (c) 
are not even paid by the Railway Administration. Casual labour is 
doubtless paid by the Administration and there may be instances 
(as was admitted before us by one of the Railway Administration’s 
■witnesses) in which casual labour has been engaged from job to job 
continuously for more than a month ; even so, we find it difficult 
to hold that men who are employed for binken periods at irregular 
intervals on varying daily rates are proj)erly comprised in the term 
“ staff ”. If it is felt that any of these categories should be granted 
a war dearness allowance on the same basis as regular railway em- 
ployees, suitable means for doing so -will doubtless be devised by the 
competent authority ; but the matter is outside oiir terms of reference 
as we interpret them. We must content om’selves "odth dra'wing 
attention to a complaint made before us by jMr. Gidney, the Presi- 
■'dent of the National Union of Railwaymen of India and Burma, 
that there is no object in fixing scales of pay- or dearness allowance 
or anything else for railway employees of the lower grades if the 
scales are circumvented by the employment of “ casual labour ” to 
do the same work from day to day on a daily wage of five annas. We 
have not inquired into the facts upon which the complaint is founded 
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and are not in a position to say how far it is justified. This also 
applies to a similar complaint made before us by the same union 
regardhig the use of contract labour to do work formerly done by 
railway employees. Another complaint made to us (in the course 
of our tours on the railways) related to the employment of temporary 
hands for long periods, in jobs of a more or less permanent nature. 
The allegation was in substance that tins class of employees, owing 
to their being deprived of some of the advantages and privileges 
granted to permanent staff, were in a less fortunate position to meet 
the increase in the cost of living, and were in consequence more 
affected by the rise. While appreciating that this contention may 
have some force in it, we must hold that there cannot be any dis- 
crhnination between temporary and permanent staff simply on 
this ground. It is impossible to make any precise valuation of the 
degree to which temporary staff may suffer more from a rise than 
permanent staff. 

13. We examined 41 vdtnesses in the course of our pubUc sittings 
between September 16 and October 9. Thirty -two of these witnesses 
were produced bj^ the All-India Bailwaymen’s Federation in support 
of their case. They consisted of raihvay servants and shopkeepers. 
The railway servants had for the most part kept accounts of their 
transactions showing prices both pre-war and since the outbreak of 
war, sometimes over long periods, and the shopkeepers were pro- 
duced to corroborate these prices, from their books. 

14. Two witnesses appeared in support of a representation sent 
in by certain members of the Railway staff at Sholapur. The Rail- 
way Administration examined 6 witnesses in support of various 
points in their case, and we ourselves examined in camera 2 Assist- 
ant Commissioners of Labour from the Bombay Labour Office. 

15. Briefly, the case made by the Federation was that there had 
been an increase in the cost of living of 20 per cent, to 25 per cent., 
and that those employees earning up to Rs. 40/- should have the in- 
crease neutralised in full and those employees earning over Rs. 40/-, 
on a gradually diminishing scale. 

10. The Railway Administration relied on the cost-of-hving 
indexes as published for Bombay and other places, and they 
contended on various grounds that on these figures no allowance 
was justified. 
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CHAPTER n. 

FIRST TERM OF REFERENCE. 

17. The first question which we have to answer in this inquiry 
is, What has been the rise in the^cost of living for the lower paid staff 
since the outbreak of war in the various areas in which they are 
employed? There is a slight ambiguity in the expression “ rise in 
the cost of living since the outbreak of war”. The war broke out 
early in September 1939. Are we, under this term of reference, re- 
quired to compare the cost of living since the outbreak of war with 
the cost of living immediately before the war, that is to say, in 
August 1939, or, are we required to compare it with the noi-mal cost 
of living before the war ? The result of the comparison might be 
materially different in the two eases, because, in some areas at least 
August 1939 was an exceptional month already affected by antici- 
pations of war. Thus in Nagpur, the cost-of-living index number, 
which was practically steady at 60 between January and July 1939, 
(January 1927 being taken as 100) rose sharply to 64 in August, 
doubtless owing, at least in part, to rumours of war {vide para- 
graph 7, page 10, of the Report of the Nagpur Textile Enquiry 
Committee, 1940). The average figure for the 12 pre-war months, 
including August 1939, was about 61. The average for the 12 
“ post-war ” (throughout the report, we use this expression, for 
brevity, to describe the period following the outbreak of war) 
months from September 1939 to August 1940, inclusive, was 68*5. 
,This was about 12 per cent, higher than the average pre-war figure 
but only about 7 per cent, higher than the figure for August 
.1939. Although, therefore, in a literal sense, the rise in the cost of 
living at Nagpur since the outbreak of war (as indicated by the 
official index number) may be said to be only about 7 per cent., 
yet in another, and perhaps truer, sense it is about 12 per cent. 

18. We do not think that the Government of India intended us 
to take the Uteral view. To compare post-war months with a month, 
which, though pre-war, might already have been affected by the 
war, would not present a true picture. We could attempt to get 
over this objection by taking as our base a month, which, besides 
being pre-war, was beyond controversy unaffected by any anticipa- 
tions of war, such as July or even June 1939. But this would 
introduce other sources of error. The cost of living "is', as is well 
known, often subject to seasonal fluctuations. In Bombay, for 
instance, fresh fish is usually much dearer in the rainy season than 
at other times, because the catching of fish is interrupted by storms 
and, therefore, there is a smaller supply of fish available in the mar- 
ket. Similarly, in most areas rice is cheaper in the cold weather 
months partly because it is harvested in November and December 
and partly because the agriculturist is forced to sell his stocks in 
order to meet the Government land revenue demand in January, 
February and March. In this way, it may happen that June or 
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July is a comparatively expensive month of the year in certain 
locahties. Again, ' casual factors may affect the cost of living in 
particular months : thus, it appears from the evidence given before 
us that in the Murtazapur area in Berar, July 1939 fell in a period 
of scarcity. Therefore, to compare the different months of the post- 
war period with the pre-war June or July, or indeed any other single 
month of the pre-war period, would not be to compare like with 
like. 

19. Bor these reasons we consider — and both sides have agreed 
— that the simplest and fairest course is to read the expression 
“ rise in the cost of hving smce the outbreak of war ” as meaning 
“ rise hi the normal or average cost of livmg since the outbreak of 
-war that is to say, we must compare the post-war average 
figure with tlie pre-war average. In urder to determine the pre- 
war average, it would perhaps be sufficient to take the period of 12 
months from September 1938 to August 1939, inclusive. By 
averaging over a whole period of 12 months, we ehminate the effect 
of any seasonal fluctuations in- the index and reduce the effect of any 
casual factors.. If we include more than one such period in the 
computation, there is danger of vitiating the result by introducing 
extraneous factors which are no longer in operation. We shall, 
therefore, take as our base wherever possible the average for the 
period from September. 1938 to August 1939 and compare with it 
the average of the corresponding post-war period. - 

20. For the purpose of the comparison we shall first proceed on 
the assumption that the official figures are correct, and we shaU 
afterwards make such allowances as may' be necessary for any 
proved errors therein. The official figures have been constructed 
on the basis of various enqufries held from time to time into working 
class family budgets. In Bombay such an enquiry was held be- 
tween September 1932 and June 1933, the report being published 
in 1935. The Sholapm enquiry was held between May and De- 
cember 1925 and the report was published in 1928. Tlie Nagpur 
and Jubbulpore enquiries were made between September 1926 
and January 1927, the report being published in 1929. 
There are no pubhshed reports of the recent enquiries held in Oawn- 
pore and Jalgaon. All the enquiries were set on foot for the purpose 
of ascertaining the true facts of the cost of living, and the sub- 
jects of primary investigation were the size and earnings of fami- 
lies, the cost and consumption of food, fuel and lighting, clothing, 
miscellaneous articles, and the cost of house-rent and housmg condi- 
tions, the families studied being arranged according to income- 
groups ranging usually from below Rs. 30 /- per month to over Rs. 
90/-. In Bombay there was an earlier enquiry of tliis kind in 1921- 
22, the report being pubhshed in 1923. The results of ah these 
studies have been tabulated in the various reports and we have 
made extensive use of them as well as of the cost-of-hving index 
numbers based on them in discussing the issues referred to us. 
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20-A. Bombay City. — (Average from July 1933 to June 1934 
= 100 ). 

The average of the official figures for the Bombay City working- 
class cost-of-living index during 


September 1934 — August 1935=100 

J3 

1935 „ 

1936 = 101 

if 

1936 „ 

1937 = 104 

ii 

1937 

1938 = 106 

if 

1938 

1939=104 


We have thought it desirable to set out aU these five averages, 
although it is only the last-mentioned average that is relevant for 
our immediate purpose. But the others will serve to show that the 
average we have selected as our base (104) is also very nearly the 
average of the entire quinquennium (103). The figure for August 

1939 was 105. 

The average , during September 1939 — ^August 1940 was 111* 
which represents an increase of about 7 per cent, on the pre-war 
average of 104. 

[The figure for the month of August 1940 was 114, about 10 
per cent, higher than the pre-war average.] 

20-B. Sholapur. — (Average from February 1927 to January 
1928=100). 

The average during 
September 1934 — ^August 1935=73 
September 1935 — ^August 1936=70 
September 1936 — ^August 1937=73 
September 1937 — August 1938=72 
September 1938 — August 1939=72 

[ Average for the quinquennium =72 
Figure for August 1939=73]. 

The average during the 12 months-from September 1939 to August 

1940 was 77, an increase of about 7 per cent, over the pre-war 
average of 72. [The figure for August 1940 was 76, about 6 per 
cent, higher than the pre-war normal]. It must be mentioned in 
this connection that the export of jowari has been prohibited from 
Sholapur since January 1940, so that the local price of jowari has 
been -kept comparatively low ; and as jowari is the staple food in 
this district, the fall in the price of that grain has tended to depress 
the cost-of-living figure. 
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20-C. Nagpur, — (January 1927=100). 

The average during — 

September 1934 — ^August 1935=58 
September 1935 — ^August 1936=59 
September 1936 — August 1937=61 
September 1937 — August 1938=62 
September 1938 — August 1939=61 

[Average for the quinquennium =60 
Figure for August 1939=64]. 

The average of the 12 months — -September 1939 — ^August 1940 — was 
between 68 and 69, an increase of about 12 per cent, over the pre- 
war average. It has already been pointed out that this figure 
would fall to about 7 per cent, if comparison is made with the figure 
for August 1939 instead of with the pre-war average. 

[The figure for August 1940 was 71, about 16 per cent, higher 
than the pre-war average ]. 

20-D. Jubbulpore. — (January 1927 = 100). 

The average during — 

September 1934 — ^August 1935=56 
September 1935 — ^August 1936=56 
September 1936 — ^August 1937=60 
September 1937 — ^August 1938=58 
September 1938 — ^August 1939=57 

[Average for the quinquennium =57 
Figure for August 1939=58 ]. 

The average of the 12 months — September 1939 — ^August 1940 — was 
65, an increase of about 14 per cent, over the pre-war average figure 
of 57. 

[ The figure for August 1940 was 68, about 19 per cent, higher 
than pre-war ]. 

It should be remembered in connection with the Nagpur and 
Jubbulpo're figures that they take no account of house-rent. 
From the evidence given before us it appears that house-rents 
have not gone up owing to the war ; so that the omission of this item ‘ 
would have the effect of exaggerating the rise in the cost-of-living 
index number. Thus, if a man spends Rs. 5/- per month on house- 
rent and Rs. 25/- per month on other things, and the latter expendi- 
ture increases by 12 per cent. i.e. — ^to Rs. 28/- per month — ^while the 
former remains the same, his total expenditure would increase 
from Rs. 30/- per month to Rs. 33/-, i.e,, by only 10 per cent. 
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20-E. Jalgaon. — ^This is a Junction on the G. I. P. Railway, 
and although an industrial centre may perhaps he regarded as the 
least urban of the places for which a cost-of-living index number is 
now being maintained. No figures are available prior to Juno 
1940. The figures for June, July and August 1940, based on the 
average prices for the month of August 1939 taken as 100, were, 
respectively 110, 111 and 110, which yield an average increase of 
10 per cent, over August 1939. 

20-F. Cawnpore. — ^Here, as in the case of Jalgaon, the figures 
available are incomplete. Indices based on a sample of 300 family 
budgets and v^orked out with a view to obtaining an approximate 
measure of the variations in the cost of hving of mill workers at 
Cawnpore since the outbreak of the war are in existence. August 6, 
1939, being taken as 100, the figures for the months from January 
1940 onwards were as follows : — 

January 14, 1940 — 112 
February 11, 1940 — 112 
March 10, 1940—110 
April 7, 1940—109 
May 5, 1940—109 
June 2, 1940 — 108 
June 30, 1940 — 109 
July 28, 1940—109 
August 25, 1940 — 112. . 

The average for the period works out to 110 or about 10 per cent. 
higher than August 1939. A feature of the Cawnpore figures is- 
that the rise in the prices of foodstuffs was never more than 7 per 
cent, whereas the rise in the prices of the non-food group varied 
from 12 per cent, to 18 per cent. 

21. We may notice at this stage an argument which requires 
to be considered in connection with our recommendations upon the 
results of this inquiry. The argument may be briefly put thus : 
It may be true that the above figures set out quite correctly the 
rise in the general cost of living since the outbreak of the war, but 
the whole of that rise cannot be attributed to the war. At least 
a part of the rise might have occurred in the normal course even 
without the war. Thus the yearly averages for Bombay City for 
the 5 pre-war years reckoned from September to August, viz., 
100, 101, 104, 106 and 104, shoAv a slight upward tendency, and 
therefore the normal average for September 1939 — ^August 1940 
would have been something more than the average for the preceding 
12 months, even if the war had not intervened. Unless some al- 
lowance is made for this upward trend, the rise since the war cannot* 
be taken as the rise due to the war. 
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22. The short answer to this argument would be that a 5 year 
period is too brief to be a proper index of the trend. We must go 
further back to discover the true trend, if one exists. And here 
we are met by the difficulty that the Bombay cost-of-living figures 
published before April 1937 are on a different base and a different 
system of weighting from those published afterwards and contain 
fewer items. A comparison of the two sets of figures for a short 
test period has, however, shown that the yearly average yielded 
by the two methods is almost the same. We may, therefore, treat 
all the figures as homogeneous for our present purpose. The averages 
for the successive years commencing from September 1923 and end- 
ing with August 1939 (each year being reckoned from September 
to the following August) work out as follows : — 

1923- 24—155 

1924- 25—158 

1925- 26—154 

1926- 27—155 

1927- 28—149 

1928- 29—148 

1929- 30—144 

1930- 31—117 

1931- 32—109 

1932- 33—106 

1933- 34^97 

1934- 35—100 

1935- 36—101 

1936- 37—104 

1937- 38—106 

1938- 39—104 

23. It is clear from these figures that although there was a 
slight upward trend from 1933-34 up to 1937-38, there was a steep 
and steady downward trend from 1926-27 up to l'933-34 and that 
there was again the beginning of a downward trend between 1937-38 
and 1938-39. It cannot, therefore, be asserted that the average 
figure for 1939-40 would have been anything more than 104 if 
the war had not intervened ; indeed, judging from the previous 
tendencies, it might well have been less. 

24. To test the point further, w’^e have adopted a slight modifica- 
tion of Persons’ link-relative method, designed to meet the parti- 
cular requirements of our problem. Upon the best expert advice 
we have been able to obtain, we believe the modified method to 
be valid for our purpose and the results reliable so long as there is 
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It ■will be seen, therefore, that upon the best expectation that could 
be formed from the actual figure for August 1939 and from the 
previous tendencies of the cost-of-living index in Bombay over 
a period of 14 war-free years, the average for September 1939 — 
August 1940 ought to have been 103 but for the war. This confirms 
what we have stated at the end of paragraph 23. Actually the 
average of the official figures was 111. 

26. It has sometimes been said that the cost-of-living figure 
in August 1939 was low. If this means that the figure was low 
compared with the heights reached before the general crash of 
prices in 1929-31, the statement is undoubtedly correct, the Bombay 
figures in August 1929 being 149 against 105 in August 1939. (The 
two figures are not on the same base, but as already pointed out, 
the change of system has not made any large difference.) Even 
in August 1932 the figure stood at 108. If, however, the statement 
refers to more recent tendencies, it does not seem to us to be cor- 
rect, as the following table will show : — 


Centre. 

1 

Actual 
6guro 
for August 
1939. 

2 

Average of 
August 
figures in 
the five 
years imme- 
diately 
preceding 
1939. 

3 

Average of 
12 months 
immediately 
preceding 
Augiist 
1939. 

4 

Average of 

6 years 
immediately 
preceding 
August 
1939. 

5 

Bombay 

105 

103 

104 

103 

Sholapur 

73 

72 

72 

72 

Nagpiir 

04 

60 

60 

60 

Jubbulpore 

68 

58 

57 

57 


It will thus be seen that the actual figure for August 1939 was 
higher than the average of the precetfrng 5 Augusts or of the preced- 
ing 12 months or of the preceding 5 years. 

27._^So far we have proceeded bn the assumption that the official 
index figures are correct. The assumption has, however, been 
challenged on behalf of the railway employees, the attack being 
principally directed against the Bombay figures. While on this 
aspect of the matter, we should like to express our appreciation 
of the -manner in which the case was conducted before us by both 
sides. The Railway Administration founded their case upon the 
correctness of the official figures ; nevertheless, when the Federa- 
tion asked through the Court for free passes to enable them to bring 
forward e'vidence designed to disprove those figures, the Railway 
Administration generously acceded to the request. On their side 
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the Federation took care to see that the privilege was not abused 
and that only evidence of real value was brought before the Court. 
Throughout, the case was conducted before us not in the manner of a 
civil suit between hostile parties but father of an honest difference 
of opinion between partners m a common undertaking. The result 
is that the evidence produced was, vith rare exceptions, of high 
quahty, usuallj^ supported by unimpeachable documentary proof. 
Before going into the details of the evidence ^we may briefly describe 
its nature. Broadly speaking, the witnesses, other than merchants, 
examined on behalf of the railway employees were persons whose 
pay ranged from Bs. 20/- to Bs, 106/- per month, not counting allow- 
ances. For the most part their pay was between Bs, 50/- and Bs. 
100/- per month. To some extent this was inevitable, as employees 
of the lower grades seldom keep, or are capable of keeping, regular 
accounts of their household expenses. We had, however, before us 
some haff a dozen witnesses whose pay was between Bs. 20/- and 
Bs. 35/- per month. 

28. The evidence of the witnesses consisted for the most x^art 
of written statements prepared by them from accounts of actual 
transactions and supported by the relevant book entries or bills. 
The statements were prepared in a form prescribed by the Federa- 
tion showing the price of each article of consumption from month 
to month, both for the pre-war period and for the post-war period. 
The statements were, as a rule, prepared vith care and such 
errors as were disclosed in cross-examination were, as far as possible, 
immediately rectified. It was, however, not to be expected that 
every witness would be able to produce such a statement of prices 
for every month of the relevant periods. It is, therefore, a matter 
of some difiS.culty to collate the statements and work out a general 
cost-of-hving index number upon their basis. Nevertheless the 
attempt must be made if the effect of the evidence is to be assessed. 

29. Analysing the statements we have found that a larger 
number of them contain prices for August 1939 and July 1940 than 
for any other pair of months separated by the outbreak of the war. 
What we have, therefore, done ig»to calculate from the statements the 
price relatives or ratios for July 1940, talcing August 1939 to be 100. 
In a few instances we have had to supplement the statements with 
the oral evidence given by the witnesses. Even so, we have fomid 
that in respect of certain articles, such as fish and firewood, no 
evidence for these particular months have been produced at all by 
way of rebutting the official figures ; in such cases we have pre- 
sumed the official figures to be correct and have used them- to fill 
the gaps. In this way we have been able to construct from the 
evidence produced before us an index figure for July 1940 (vdth 
August 1939 as the base) in respect of articles of the food group 
and articles of the fuel and -fighting group. The food group index 
works out to 117 and the fuel and fighting group to 104. The 
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details of the calculation will be found in Appendix XII to this 
ireport. These then are the figures resulting from the evidence 
produced before us on behalf of the Federation. The official Labour 
‘Gazette figures for the same groups, when reduced to August 1939 
..as the base, work out to 114 and 104, respectively. There is thus 
•8b difference of only 3 points in the food group and none at all in'the 
fuel and lighting group between the official figure and the figure 
which can be regarded as proved by the Federation’s vdtnesses before 
us. It must be remembered that prices in addition to varying from 
place to place vary from day to day and even from customer to 
•customer. One witness has told us that the price entered in his 
-statement under any particular month is the maximum reached 
in that month, whereas the official figures are meant to show the 
average prices in each month. It is therefore not surprising that 
the Federation’s price-statements show a higher figure ; indeed 
the difference is smaller that might have been expected. So far, 
therefore, as these two groups are concerned, the evidence has tended 
to confirm rather than disprove the official figures. 

30. So far as house-rent is concerned, it is admitted that the 
■official figure is correct, that is to say, there has been no change 
in house-rent between August. 1939 and July 1940, so that the index 
number for July 1940 (with August 1939 as the base) is 100 in 
Tespect of this item. 

31. Two other groups enter into the general index number, name 
ly, the clothing group and the miscellaneous group. In regard to 
•clothing, the official figure is patently and almost admittedly 
defective. To mention only one source of error, saris, which cons- 
titute an important item mth a weightage of 36 per cent, in the 
clothing group, have been quoted at the same figure, in the Labour 
Gazette since September 1939, because later quotations were not 
available, although according to the evidence led before us the 
price of saris has gone up considerably since the war. According 
to the figures given by witness No. 3, saris have gone up nearly 
13 per cent ; according to witness No. 5, nearly 29 per cent, and 
according to witness No. 8, about 37 per cent, in Bombay. The 
Labour Office witnesses examined by us have candidly admitted the 
difficulty of ascertaining cloth prices not only in respect of saris 
But also dhotis, etc., because of the different varieties sold. 
Recently they tried to see if by averaging over a large number of 
varieties they could get a satisfactory mean ; .but the results were 
<;urious, because they showed a percentage increase ranging from 
6 to 91 in respect of different varieties between August 1939 and 
A.pril 1940. Where there is so . large a measure of dispersion, 
apparently no kind of mean can be regarded as satisfactory. Even 
in the same variety and between the same months the Labour Office 
found wide discrepancies between different investigators, and the 
problem still remains unsolved. . In the light of these circumstances 
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it is difficult to base any conclusion upon the recorded official 
figures for the clothing group included in the Bombay working class 
cost-of-living index number published by the Bombay Labour 
Office. None of the Federation’s price-statements contains quota- 
tions of cloth prices both for August 1939 and July 1940 ; but 
there is a good deal of evidence relating to cloth prices generally, 
both before and after the outbreak of the Avar. klx. Jamnadas 
Mehta, on behalf of the Federation has contended that the evidence 
produced by him establishes an increase of about 25 per cent. 
This is undoubtedly the general effect of the evidence : indeed 
the average of about 20 ■ quotations available in the evidence of 
Avitnesses Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9 and 29 — all of the Bombay area — ■ 
discloses an increase of about 28 per cent. But the evidence is 
by no means uniform ; according to the CAudence of witness No. 1, 
the increase in the price of a suit (material and making charges 
included) works out to about 20 per eent ; according to the data 
furnished by Avitness No. 2, the increase works out to about 16 per 
cent ; while according to witness No. 3, a particularly careful Avitness, 
cloth prices generally have gone up only by 6 per cent, to 12 per cent., 
though this is quahfied by his statement that he is noAv buying in- 
ferior qualities. The evddence thus bears out to some extent the 
Labour Office plea that different investigators estimate the increase- 
differently. Mr. Daphtary for the Railway Administration has. 
conceded that the rise may have been betAveen 10 per cent, and 13 
per cent, but no more. According to the Labour Gazette, the rise 
Avas only from 36 to 90, or about 6 per cent. If in the absence of 
anything better, we take' the unweighted average of the rise in the 
wholesale price of piece goods such as long cloth (standard quality), 
shirtings, dhotis (up to 1/2" naJchi border), driUs, and chadars bet- 
ween August 4, 1939, and July 6, 1940, we find an increase of about 
16 per cent., the Bombay MiUowners’ Association’s quotations for- 
these qualities being as follows : — 

Long cloth (standard quality) — 

August 4, 1939 

July 6, 1940 

Shirtings — 

August 4, 1939 

July 6, 1940 

Dhotis {nahlii border) — 

August 4, 1939 . . 

July 6, 1940 

Drills — 

August 4, 1939 

July 5, 1940 

Chadars — 

August 4, 1939 . • . . .089 \Increas 0 of 14 per 

July 5, 1940 • • . . , OOliy cent. 


Es. A. p. 

. 0 8 5 \Ihcrease of 23 per 

. 0 10 4 j cent. 


0 8 5 \Increase of 16 per 
0 9 9 y cent. 


. 0 9 6 \Increase of 5 per 

. 0 10 0 j cent. 


. 0 7 6 \ Increase of 21 per 

• 0 9 1 y cent. 
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In any case the dispute under this item ^ between a rise of 25 
per cent., as claimed by the Federation, and 10 per cent,, to 13 
per cent, as conceded on behalf of the Railway Administration. 

32. We turn now to the miscellaneous group. Here, again, 
the evidence as to the increase m the expenditure mider travelling 
to and from native place ” which has a weightage of 27 per cent, 
in the group is difi&cult to assess. Witness Ho. 9 has stated that 
his bus fare went uj) from 12 annas to 1 rupee between Easter 1939 
and December 1939, an increase of 33 per cent, and witness Ho. 13 
has stated that his bus fare from Poona to Karad has gone up since 
the war from Rs. 2/- to Rs. 3/- an increase of 50 per cent. Witness 
Ho. 10 has given evidence that his steamer fare to Janjira has gone up 
from Rs. 1-5-0 to Rs. 1-10-0, an increase of 24 per cent. Admittedly 
the official figures are based only on railway fares and take no ac- 
coimt of the rise either in bus fares or steamer fares. Accordingly 
they show a rise of only about 8 per cent, between August 1939 and 
July 1940. ]\Ir. Jamnadas Mehta contends that there has been a 
rise of about 35 per cent, under the item of traveUmg, on its full 
weightage of 27 even after making allowance for the fact that most 
railway employees travel by rail on free passes. On the other hand, 
3\Ir. Daphtary, on behalf of the Railway Administration, argues 
that although the official figure ignores the increase m bus and 
steamer fares, the defect is rectified, so far as railway employees 
are concerned, by the increase of 8 per cent, allowed under railway 
fares, seeing that railway employees generally travel free on the rail- 
way and that only a small fraction have occasion to travel by bus 
or steamer. 

33. The position of the two parties as to the increase in the cost 
of living in Bombay between August 1939 and July 1940 may, 
therefore, be summarised thus : — 

Food group — 

Index number according to the price-statements put in by the 


Federation ......... IIT 

OiScial index number . , . . . . . .114 


Fuel and lighting — 

liidex number according to the price-statements put in by the 

Federation ......... 104 

Official index number ........ 104 

Clothing — 

The official figure is admittedly defective 

Index number as contended on behalf of the Federation . . 125 

Maximum index nmnber conceded by the Railway Adminis- 
tration ......... 113 ; 
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Mouse-rent — ^ 

Undisputed index number . . . . . . . lOO 

Misccllanpcus — 

Index number according to the Federation, on the basis that 

travelling expenditme has gone up by 35 per cent. . .115 

'Official index number ....... 98 

'34. We are now in a position to evaluate the general cost-of- 
living index figure on the evidence produced by the Federation 
as also the figure which results from the Railway Administration’s 
admissions. The former works, out to 114, assuming the official 
-weightage of the several items and groups to be correct, while the 
‘latter works out to 109. The official figure which is admittedly 
defective in regard to the clothing group and is plainly inapplicable 
to railway employees as regards travelling expenditure (except on 
\the footing that the defects cancel each other) works out to 108. 

35. The difference between these figures is not large and it so 
happens that we have certain other materials in evidence which 
enable us to bridge the gap between them. Let us assume for the 
moment that the correction to be apphed to the official figure in 
order to get the true figure is 6 points (or roughly 6 per cent.) which 
results from the Federation’s evidence and not .merely 1 point 
as conceded by the Railway Administration. Strictly speaking, 
this is with respect to the figure for a particular month, namely, 
July 1940, with “August 1939 as the base. Applying, however, 
a proportionate correction to the figure for each month since the 
outbreak of the war, we would get about 1114-6, or 117 as the true 
average cost-of-hving index figure for the period from September 
1939 to August 1940. This would give an increase of about 13 
per cent, over the pre-war average of 104 whereas according to the 
Railway Administration’s figure the increase would be 8 per cent. 

36. Now we have had at least 2 witnesses before us. Nos. 2 and 3 
who have given us accurate and comparable data as to their total 
expenses under all heads for each month for a considerable period 
both before and after the outbreak of the war. The Railway 
Administration did not even attempt, in their cross-examination, 
to challenge the veracity of these vdtnesses. Witness No. 2 has pro- 
duced his account book giving his monthly expenditure in the fullest 
detail from January 1939 onwards up to date from which it appears 
that his average monthly expenditure before August 1939 was 
Rs. 73-4-0, while his average expenditure after August 1939 was 
Rs. 82/- per month, the former average being calculated over a period 
of 7 months prior to the war and the latter over a period of 1 1 months 
after the outbreak of the war. He bought roughly the sam6 quan- 
tities during both periods. The result shows an increase of about 
12 per cent., in spite of his buying inferior quahties of cloth during 
the latter period. 
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37. Witness No. 3, whose candour and meticulous accuracy of 
statement were most impressive, has testified that his monthly 
expenditure has gone up since the war from Rs. 85/- to Rs. 92/- per 
month, an increase of about 8 per cent. It must, however,^ be 
pointed out in this connection that this was in spite ^ of various 
ecpnomies both in quahty and quantity as detailed in his evidence. 
Thus he now buys wheat of inferior quahty and dhotis of reduced 
length (10 yards a pair instead of 11 yards); in saris also, he now 
buys a cheaper variety, costing no more than the superior quahty 
which he used to buy before. But for these economies, the increase 
iu his expenditure would have been somewhat more. The witness 
gets a monthly pay of Rs. 106/- plus 15 per cent, local ahowances and 
therefore belongs to a class that has a margin for retrenchment. 

In addition to the two witnesses just mentioned, there is another 
witness — ^witness No. 29 — whose total expenditure during the 12 
months from September 1938 to August 1939 and also during the 
12 months from September 1939 to August 1940 can be calculated 
from the figures he has supphed. But we doubt if in his particular 
case the two periods are strictly comparable, the figures being com- 
phcated by extraordinary expenditm’e on account of births, illnesses, 
schools-fees, guests, etc. Bor what they are worth, the figures 
can be arrived at in the following way ; witness had no debts at 
the end of August 1938 ; during the next 12 months, his net earnings 
were Rs. 702-8-0, to which must be added what he got from his brother, 
namely, Rs. 40/- in November 1938 andRs. 25/- in April 1939; at 
the end of the 12 months he was in debt to his grocers to the tune 
of Rs. 54-8-0. It follows that his total expenditure during this period 
must have been the total of aU these sums, i.e., Rs. 822/-. During 
September 1939 to August 1940, his net earnings were Rs. 682-4-0 ; 
in addition he got Rs. 170/- from his father-in-law ; at the end of 
August 1940, his debts to his grocers stood at Rs. 39/-, i.e., Rs. 15-8-0 
less than at the end of August 1939, so that his total expenditure 
must have been Rs. 836-12-0. If we have regard only to his expendi- 
ture on food and groceries, we find that his purchases during both 
periods were about the same, viz., about Rs. 286/-. But it has to be 
remembered that he had a number of extra relations staying with 
him during December 1938, 'a factor which makes it difficult to 
compare the two figures. There are two other witnesses Nos. 8 
and 9, in whose case also detailed figures of their grocery bills and 
their house-rent are available ; but their expenditure on clothing 
and on certain items of the miscellaneous group is not in evidence. 
Their monthly expenditure, excluding these two groups, shows an 
increase of 11 per cent, and 12 per cent., respectively, since the war. 
yi^itness No. 8, it may be mentioned, has made no material change 
in %e quahty or the quantity of his purchases. We have arrived 
at these figures in the following way. So far as witness No. 8 is 
concerned, we have an accurate account of his purchases month 
by month from January 1939 in the evidence of witness No. 4 
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(when examined upon the second occasion). The figures suppHed 
by this -witness show that the average monthly bill for the period 
from January 1939 to August 1939, omitting the exceptional month 
of June, was Rs. 20-4-0 and the average bfil for the period from Sep- 
tember 1939 to August 1940 was Rs. 25-5-0. This was on account of 
foodstuffs and groceries. The house-rent including electricity 
charges was Rs. 25-8-0 j)er month during both periods. The increase 
under all these heads was therefore from Rs. 45-12-0 to Rs. 50-13-0 or 
about 11 per cent. In the case of witness No. 9, his expenditure 
on provisions has gone up from an average of Rs. 15/- per month 
to about Rs. 18/- per month, while his house-rent has remained 
at Rs. 10/- per month. The total increase is thus from Rs. 25/- per 
month to Rs. 28/- per month or about 12 per cent. It must be 
mentioned that the witness states that this is in spite of drastic 
economies both in quality and quantity. We leave out of account 
witnesses who have merely given rough estimates of their increased 
expenditure as being 20 per cent, or 25 per cent, more than before 
the war ; these estimates are lacking in precision and therefore of 
no real value for our purpose. We also leave out of account the 
statements of various merchant-witnesses relatmg to wiiolesale 
prices : owing to the gap between wholesale prices and retail prices, 
both in time and range of variation, it is not safe to argue finm the 
one to the other. We should, however, mention the evidence of 
witness No. 35, who was examined on behalf of the Railway Ad- 
ministration. His purchases of foodstuffs from SheOcani Bros, 
have gone up from an average of Rs. 8-13-0 per month before the war 
to Rs. 11-13-0 since the outbreak of the war an increase of about 34 
per cent. To what extent this was due to a rise in prices and to what 
extent to extra guests is not easy to say, and so, on the whole, 
witness’s evidence is not of much value. The average mcrease in 
the total monthly expenditure of witnesses Nos. 2 and 3 is about 
10 per cent, and if we include witnesses Nos. 8 and 9, the average 
increase is about 11 per cent. These figures happen to be almost 
midway between those mentioned' at the end of paragvaph 35. We, 
therefore, feel justified in stating that on the best consideration 
that we have been able to give to the matter and taking into ac- 
count all the evidence of real value produced before us, the rise in 
the general cost of living in Bombay City since the outbreak of 
the war is betv/een 10 per cent, and 11 per cent. We shall indicate 
in a subsequent paragraph that the rise may be 3 per cent, to 4 per 
■cent, higher, in the case of those who were li-^dng on the margin of 
tsolvency just before the war ; what we are stating now is only 
meant to apply to the generahty of consumers. It is interesting to 
•find that the Board of Conciliation appointed to promote a settle- 
ment of the dispute between the New China Mills and their employees 
. — often referred to as the Rangnekar Board — came to the comclu- 
^ion that the cost of fi-ping in Januarj’’ 1940 was about 13 per cent. 
Jiigher than in August 1939, when the rise indicated by the official 
^gures was between 8 per cent, and 9 per cent. Our finding, on the 
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evidence produced before us, is that the average rise in the cost of 
living over the 12 months since the outbreak of the war is between 
10 and 11 per cent, against a 7 per cent, increase indicated by the 
ofiBicial figures. 

38. We may at this stage notice certain other criticisms of the 
Xiabour Office cost-of-living figures advanced by ]\Ir. Jamnadas 
Mehta on behalf of the Federation in the course of his argument. 
It will be remembered that according to the Federation’s case the 
-cost of living has risen since the outbreak of the war by a figure be- 
"tween 20 per cent, and 25 jDer cent. In general support of this case 
I'lr. Mehta has invoked Dr. Gregory’s broadcast of January 12, 
1940, in which he is reported to have said : — 

“ Taking 2nd September as equal to 100, then, broadly speaking, 
by the end of the year the general index of primary 
commodity prices had risen to 137. * * * The 

impression I wish to leave with you is that wholesale 
prices as a whole to-day are something like one-third 
higher than they were 4 months ago. * * ❖ ” 

'The index referred to here is an all-India index number of whole- 
sale prices. The implication in the argument is that retail prices 
follow wholesale prices and that the cost of living, depending as it 
•does upon retail prices, must also foUow wholesale prices. Con- 
'sequently, it is urged, the cost of living in January 1940 must have 
been nearly one-third higher than immediately before the outbreak 
•of the war, 

39. There are two flaws in this argument. In the first place, 
the position has changed a good deal since January. The aU-India 
index number of wholesale prices, which attained a maximum of 
139 ’5 in the week ending January 6, 1940 (week ending August 19, 
1939 = 100), declined steadily until in the week ending July 6, 1940, 
it stood as low as 109*8. Since then it has declined further and in 
the week ending August 31, 1940, it was only 108, or only 8 per cent, 
more than before the outbreak of the war, although it is now show- 
ing a tendency to rise again. 

40. If, instead of taking the index numbers of wholesale prices 
for all-India, we take those for Bombay alone (given in the Bombay 
Labour Gazette) the result is similar. With July 1914=100, 
the fibres for Bombay were : — 
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December 1939, whereas the metal group hardly affects the or^- 
nary family budget pr enters into the cost-of-living figure. The- 
contribution of the food group to the general increase (32 pomts) 
is given by the hicrease in the food index (22 points) X its weight- 
( 14) -f- the total of the weights (40) =7 -7 points, while the contri- 
bution of the metal group was 126x5-^40=15•7 points. Com- 
paring similarly the figures for August 1940 (which is the latest 
month for which figures are at present available) mth the figures- 
for August 1939, we find once agahi that such increase as there- 
has been was largely (O* 1 out of 9 points) due to the metal group- 
The wholesale price figure for the food group showed no increase- 
at all and thus contributed nothing to the increase in the general 
number. In other words, the rise in the general index was mostly 
due to the metal group, which hardly affects the cost of living,, 
and not at aU to the food group, which enters most largely into- 
the cost of living. It is, therefore, a fallacy to argue that merely 
because there has been an increase in the index number of whole- 
sale prices for Bombay, as that number is constructed, there must 
necessarily be an increase of the same order in the cost-of-living 
figure. The factors that enter into the two figures are not alii 
the same and much depends on the particular factor that has^ 
caused the rise in the wholesale index. 

42. Three other arguments advanced on behalf of the Federa- 
tion may next be noticed. The first is" that the official cost-of- 
living index number takes no account of the rise in the price off 
medicines, stationery and household utensils, all of which, have^ 
risen in price much more than the articles included. Another 
point made is that the weightage given to the food group in con- 
structing the official figure is insufficient. The. third point is that 
the units adopted for the ascertainment of retail prices in the* 
construction of the official figure are in some cases larger than the- 
actual unit of purchase of the small retail customer. A sufficient 
answer to all these arguments is that as we have found from the* 
evidence of some of the Federation’s own witnesses, that their* 
monthly expenditure has increased by an average of 10 or 11 per- 
cent. and as we are prepared to accept this figure as the true measure* 
of the increase, it is immaterial whether the official figure is de- 
fective or not. We shall, however, proceed to consider each of 
the arguments on its merits. 

43. It is true that the prices of medicines, stationery, household! 
utensils, etc., have gone up by 20 per cent, or 25 per cent., and in* 
some cases much more, according to the evidence given before* 

medicines are concerned, the* 
official figure shows no change in the price since the outbreak of’ 
the war and that the other articles find no place at all in the mis- 
cellaneous group refiected in the figure. On the other hand, we* 
must Tememher that, as stated by witness No. 17, the pooreir 
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■classes buy indigenous medicines, wbicli have not gone uj) in price 
■except- where llic increase is due to the price of ilic bottle. 
Indeed, the evidence of witness No. 7 show.s that his Ayurvedic 
doctor has been charging him a little Ics.s for medicine than before, 
wliile the daily fee for at tendance (P»e, 1/-) has remained unchanged. 
There is also force in the rej)Iy of the Labour Oflice witnesses 
that the price of a l)ottle of medicine is not necessarily atlccted 
by the increase in the cost of nicdicines so long as the contents 
of the bottle are an unhnown (junntity; and they have found 
from their iurjuirics that the juice c;f a bfdtle of medicine has in 
fact remained unnllercd. Then again thes weightnge of the e.x- 
penditure on medicines, stationery, conking utensils, etc,, is small 
4 ind indeterminate. Individnals mny on oeension have to ijieur 
considerable cxjienditure on medicines; hut the average monthly 
■exj'jcnditnrc of a family on medicines and medical fees was fo\md 
to he only about g annas during the inquiry into L-tfJO working 
class family budgets in Bombay City during iSoj>i(mher Hkt2 — 
•June 1933; only about 13 j>cr cent, of the families reported ex- 
petuliture on this item. Exj)cn(liture on cooking jttensils <locs 
not apjicar to have been separately recorded in the jmblished rojmrt 
■of that inquiry, but during tiio earlier imiuiry of 1921*22 the average 
monthly expenditure on thi.‘^ item was found to he about 8^. annas, 
altliougli it was admitted that the relevant figui’cs were not available 
in suilieicnt detail. Assuming on these figures that tlie total 
monthly cxjicnditnre under medicines, stationery, cooking uten- 
sils, etc,, in an average family before the war, wa.s of the order of 
Be. 1/-, and has gone up since the outbreak of the war by 8 annas 
(an increase of 50 jier cent,) over and above the average, this 
would amount to an incren.se of only about 1 jier cent, on Bs. ‘15-15-0, 
which was the total monthly c,xj)cndit\uc of an average family 
as found dming the inquiry of 1932-33. In other words the defects 
and omis.sions comjdnincd of in the miscellaneous group might 
have operated to dejuess the general co.st-of-living index figure 
b^' 1 jioint at mo.st. Tiic figures available in the evidence of 
witness No. 3 ajipcnr to bear out this conclusion. It must be 
remembered that this witness gets about Bs. 120/- per month (in- 
cluding allowances) and has a family of 7 memhens, .so that both 
his income and his exjicnditurc arc much above the average. Ac- 
cording to liim cu])s and saucers, of which he buys 3 every 3 months, 
have gone up in jiricc from Bs. 1-2 or Bs. l-‘l to Bs. 2-1 per dozen ; 
galvanised iron buckets, which Inst him 9 or 10 months, have 
gone UJ) from 9 annas or 11 annas to Be. I/- each : brn.ss utcn.sils, 
■on which he sj)cnds Bs. 10/- or Bs. 12/- per year, have gone iij) from 
10 annas per lb’, to 12 annas j)er lb. It follows from these figures 
that his pre-war expenditure on these items was equivalent to 
about Bs. 1-3-0 j)er month and his j)rescnt expenditure to about 
Bs. 1-8-0 per month — an increase of 5 annas per month. In adopt- 
ing 11 per cent, as the measure of the increase under all heads, 
we have allowed for an increase of 2 annas on these items as well, 
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•so that the error amounts to only 3 annas per month. Witness s 
total monthly expenditure before the war was, it will be remem- 
bered, about Es. 85/- ; the effect of the error is therefore less than 

^ per cent. 

44. The next point relates to the insufficient weightage said 
to have been given to the food group in the construction of the 
■official figure. As is well known, the official number is constructed 
•on a system of weights given to various articles of consumption 
classified in 5 groups : food, fuel and lighting, clothing, house- 
a’ent, and miscellaneous. The weight to be given to each group 
'was calculated from the expenditure upon that group by an average 
worldng class family as disclosed during the inquiry of 1932-33 ; 
'.the average expenditure on food having been found to be about 
47 per cent, of the total monthly expenditure, the food group 
■has been assigned a weight of 47. ' It is said that this is low in 
present circumstances. Let us assume for a moment that it is in 
fact unduly low and let us give the food ^oup an additional weight- 
'age of 10 points, so as to raise the weightage to 57, which -vvas 
very nearly the figure resulting from the inquiry of 1921-22. Taking- 
■the Federation’s o-wn data as to the index numbers of each group, 
namely. Food (57) 117, Fuel and. Lighting (7) 104, Clothing (8) 
125, House-rent (13) 100, and Miscellaneous (14) 115, the general 
•cost-of-hving index number would, on the increased weightage 
(Of-the food group, work out to 114 '2, which is only a fraction of 
-a point higher than the figure resulting fi’om the lower weightage. 
'This is only a further illustration of the general proposition that 
.when the price-increases in the different groups are not markedly 
•different, small errors in the weighting of the groups are not of- 
■much consequence. But of course a large shifting of weight 
from a group in which prices have not risen much to a group where 
•the rise has been considerable mil make an important difference. 
Although, therefore, this particular argument used by the Federa- 
'tion is not of much force in the general case, it assumes great 
importance in the special case of the lowest-paid railway employee, 
-as we shall show immediately. 

45. About 45 per cent, of the permanent staff of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway drawing less than Rs. 30/- per mensem 
-are provided -with rent-free quarters. Most of them also get a 
■certain amount of clothing free. In rural areas their expenditure 
on fuel must be little or nothing. Railway servants on pa^’’ below 
Rs, 25/- per month are entitled to gi’atuitous medical attendance 
lor themselves and their families. In the light of these facts, 
let us (^nsider the budget of a railway employee of the above 
type, whose monthly- income is Rs. 15 and who has a family of 
4 memWs to support. He spends nothing on house-rent since 
he gets free housing and Kttle or nothffig on fuel. He has to spend 
a little on clothing for the members of his family and partly for 



himself ; but from the figures appearing in the evidence of the- 
gangman witness No. 11, this would be less than Ne. 1/- per month. 
Almost the whole of the rest of his income would be spent on 
food. Thus his budget would be, let us say, Rs. 13/- for food, Re. 1/- 
for clothing, and Re. 1/- for miscellaneous expenditure. Now, 
on our findings, food has gone uj) in price by about 16 per cent, 
and clothing by about 19 j)er cent, and even if we ignore any 
increase in the miscellaneous expenditure, his budget would show 
an increase of Rs. 2-1-0 under food and 3 annas under clothing or 
a total increase of Rs. 2-4-0. In other words, his cost of hving has 
increased by 15 jier cent, as compared with 11 per cent, in the- 
case of the general consumer. The reason for -this appreciable- 
difierence is that this type of budget is widely different from the 
ordinary type, food accounting for nearly 90 per cent, of the ex- 
penditure and house-rent being of no account at all. In fact,, 
it aj)proximates ^to the type of budget on Avhich the Jubbulpore- 
ofiicial cost-of-living figrrre is constructed ; this, it vdll be remem- 
bered omits the house-rent item altogether and assigns a weightage- 
of 75 per cent, to the food group, with the result that it shows a 
rise of 14 per cent, over the pre-war average. 

46. We may in passing mention the, fact that although the- 

weightage given to the food group in the computation of the 
Bombay index number is nominally 47, it is actually more. The- 
details of the computation in each issue of the Bombay Labour 
Gazette will show that the weight actually given to the food group' 
is 47 out of a total, not of 100, but of 89. 47 weights out of a 

total of 89 are equivalent to about 53 weights out of 100. In 
other words, the actual weightage works out to nearly 53 per- 
cent. ^ 

47. We now take up the next point made, namely, that the- 
unit adopted for the purposes of the official index number is in 
some instances too large. The argument is that in the case of 
certain articles of food, a small retail customer does not buy s& 
many pounds or seers, but a pice worth or two pice worth of goods.. 
Therefore, it is said, the retail price ought to be worked out on 
the latter system of purchase rather than on the former, and when 
so worked out, the joercentage increase would be higher. As an- 
example, a person buying eggs by the dozen may fi^nd that the 
price has gone up from 5 annas to 7 amias — an increase of 40 per- 
cent. — ^vLile another person buying six pice worth of the same eggs^ 
will find that whereas he could get 3 eggs before, he can get only" 
2 now, which represents an increase of 50 per cent, in the price.. 
But, in the first place the argument is not apphcable to the more- 
important articles hke rice or wheat which even the small customer 
usually buys by the paylee or the seer or whatever the local measure- 
may be. It applies only tO* comparatively minor articles of con- 
sumption, such as milk, sugar, and salt, and even here the effect. 
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is not always in the same direction. Witness No. 12 has told us 
If sugar is 3^ seers per rupee and a customer asks for half-an- 
«inna’s worth, I would give him chhataks, — i.e., at the rate of 

.3 seers per rupee. If sugar goes up to 3 seers per rupee, 
1-| chhataks for half-an-anna ; so too if sugar goes down 
to 3 seers, 10 chhataks per rupee. It cuts both ways ; 
.sometimes this type of customer gains and sometimes he loses 
•by his mode of purchase.” That is to say, even when the price 
per seer shows an increase,, the quantity sold for half-an-anna 
anaji- show no decrease. If allowance is made for these two factors, 
inamely, that the argument applies only to certain minor articles 
•of consumption and that it sometimes works in favour of the 
•small buyer, (in the sense that his prices do not go up in the same 
proportion as the official retail prices) the force of the argument is 
.igreatly reduced. 

48. There remains one further point to be considered. Does our 
‘^conclusion about the average rise being 10 or 11 per cent, require 
any qualification in the case of those who buy on credit rather 
•than for cash ? It might appear at first sight that, since the 
Index figure depends upon the ratio of two prices, it is immaterial 
whether the prices compared are both cash or both credit. This 
•is undoubted!}’' so, but there is a class of persons who before the 
outbreak of the war just lived within their income and are no 
longer able to do so because of the rise in prices. They were 
■able to buy at cash prices before the war and are now compelled 
to bu}’’ at credit prices. In their case, therefore, the cost of living 
must have increased by something more than 10 or 11 per cent. 

49. Let us examine this point a little further. Several merchant 
-witnesses were examined before us in the course of the inquiry 
and have explained to us with unusual candour their practice 
iof deahng •with defaulting customers. Thus, witness No. 23, a 
merchant of Dadar, a suburb of Bombay, said : — 

“ If a customer does not pay his bill at the end of the month 
and is able to give a satisfactory explanation, I give 
him an additional month’s time ; if he defaults even 
!then, I charge him an extra pice or two in the price 
of certain articles. The number of defaulters is- in- 
creasmg, owing to the increasing cost of living, [ Reads 
.from his books ]. For example, I have a defaulter 
A — ^who had been in arrears smce November 1938. 
-On 17th January, 1939, I sold him 2 seers of furdal 
. .for 5| annas, whereas on the same date, I sold to another 
•customer 2 seers of the same Ual for 5 annas. Again, 
•on the same date, I sold to A- -7 lbs. of gur for Re. 1/- 
and Zh lbs. for 7 annas to the other customer. A — 
.has now left me, owing about Rs. 31/- odd in all 
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would not be less than half an anna in the nipee per month. As- 
will be seen presently the net result in the two cases would not 
ultimately be malcrially dilTcrent ; in the one case he is in debt 
to his grocer who charges him higher prices in lieu of interest, in 
the other case he borrows from a third person and has to j)ay him. 
interest at the same rate. 

51. We should like to elaborate this point a little further as it is 
of some importanco. Lot us .supposo that in order to avoid his 
credit being stopped or his prices being raised, tho customer borrows 
from a moneylender and paj'S uj) his grocer’s arreans. The monthly 
deficit in tho case put being Rs. 3/- ho has to borrow Rs. 3G/-inthe 
coumo of the 12 months following tho outbreak of tho war. What 
is his position at the end of tho 12 months ? His monthty dues will 
now bo Rs. 33/- ph/s interest on the to(ni, of Us. SG/-. Even if wo cal- 
culate interest at tho rate of half-an-anna in tho rupee per month- 
(tho usual rate being ono anna) and^evon if wo ignore any interest 
accrued during tho 12 months, his -monthly duos on account of 
interest at tho end of tho 12 months nail bo Rs. 1-2-0, so tliat his 
monthly deficit will now bo Rs. *1-2-0 instead of Rs. 3/- as before. 
In other words, the result is tho saino a.s if his prices had gone up 
by nearly 14 per cent, instead of by 10 per cent. The argument, 
it mu.st be noticed, does not ajjpl}’- to persons who have reserves- 
to fall bade upon, oithor in tho shape of ornaments which they can 
soil or ricli relations wlioni tlicy can approach for assistance nor 
t-o thoso who are in a position to borrow on easy terms from Co- 
operative Banks or elsewhere. On the other hand, it will ax^ply 
with added force to tho lowest-paid omplojmcs who, being unable to 
furnish security or personal sureties or for any other reason have to 
borrow from moneylenders and f»ay a higher rate of intorost than 
that assumed above. Tims, an omployoo of tho t3’^x>o of witness. 
No. 28, a fitter cooly of Satna on a paj^ of Rs. 20/- per month, has to- 
paj’^ intorost at ojio anna in tho rupee i)or month when he borrows 
from Sowmrs besides what lio has been able to borrow from the 
'G. I. P. Cb-oporativo Bank. In such a case, tho additional iiicreaso 
works out to nearly 7 iicr cent, instead of 3 per cent, or 4 per cent. 

52. However wo raaj'' describe tliis effect — ^^vhothor wo put it- 
down to tho difference between credit and cash i)ricos to a customer 
v/ho was able to buy at cash i)rico3 before tho war and is now obliged 
t-o buy at credit prices, or whether wo ascribe it to the burden of 
accumulated deficits due to a lag in neutralisation, tho result is to 
add about 3 per cent, or 4 per cent, or sometimes more to tho 
increase in tho cost of living. To summarise . our conclusions : 
in Bombaj’’ wo find that tho average increase in tho cost of living 
during tho 12 month period from Soptombor 1939 to August 1940 
was 10 per cent, or 11 per cent, to tlic general consumer with an 
addition, usually of tho order of 3 per cent, to 4 per cent., in the case 
of a person wlio was onJ^^ just able to live within his means before- 
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"the war. The difference between the figure we have found and the 
figure resulting from the ofi&cial index numbers is due, amongst other 
causes, to the fact that the official index numbers for the clothing 
-and miscellaneous groups are defective. 

63. The official index figures for Sholapur are open to criticism 
on the same grounds. In the first place, t]ie quotation for the sari 
item in the clothing group has remained unchanged since January 
1938 and the quotation for dhoties has remained unchanged since 
JIarch 1940. Travelling exx)enses to and from home do not enter 
at aU into the miscellaneous group, so that the official index figure 
for that group does not reflect the increase in bus or steamer fares 
•or even in rafiv'aj?- fares. It is, therefore, not possible to say what 
-correction should be introduced mto the official Sholapur figure. 
So far as the cost-of-living index figures for other centres are con- 
cerned, no particular attack was made upon them by either side 
and we are therefore content to^take the figures as they stand. We 
"have already observed that tin? figures for Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
.'have slightly exaggerated the increase that has taken place in the 
cost of living at those places, inasmuch as they do not mclude house- 
>rent — an item which has not moved since the outbreak of the war. 

54. So far as the general consumer is concerned the result, 
therefore, stands thus : Increase in Bombay 10 per cent, or 11 per 
-cent ; Sholapur 7 per cent, on the official figures, which are probably 
an underestimate ; Nagpur 12 per cent., which is qwobabN a slight 
■overestimate ; Jubbulpore 14 per cent., which is also probably a slight 
overestimate ; Jalgaon 10 per cent. ; Cawnpore 10 per cent. The 
.average of all these figures is about 11 per cent. 

55. Tor places other than these, on the G. I. P. Railwa3', there 
are no official figures ; nor, except perhaps for Manmad, arc there 
sufi&cient data in the evidence given before us from which we can 
work out the increase in the cost of living. Thus, for Wardha, 
although three statements of prices (Exhibits 13, 14 and 17) have 
Teen put before us, none of them contains anj* information about 
food-grams, or pulses, or cloth. Tor Dhond, we have Exhibits 11, 
16, 24 and 25 ; neither Exhibit 11, nor Exhibit 24, nor Exhibit 
25 gives sufficient data ; Exhibit 16 might have been of some 
assistance but for the fact that there are several discrepancies 
between this statement and the detailed accounts [Exhibit 16 («)] 
from which it is said to have been compiled. Tor Jhansi, the re- 
levant documents are Exliibit 18, Exhibit 23, and Exhibit 30. 
Exhibits 18 and 30, even when combined, give no information 
•about the fuel and lighting group or the clothing group, or the 
miscellaneous group, while Exhibit 23 only contains certain ac- 
'Counts for various months of the year 1940 and even those are 
'Of doubtful rehability. Tor Manmad, we have certain figures in 
•the evidence of witnesses No. 18 and 30 based on the accounts 
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in Exhibit 15 (a ) ; from these it appears that witness No. 18’s 
average expenditure on various articles of food and on kerosene and 
matches during the period October 1938 — ^August 1939 was Rs. 15/- 
against an average of Rs. 17/- in the next 12 months. This gives an 
increase of about 13 per cent. If we include this figure in the list 
in the preceding paragraph, the resulting average still remains at 
11 par cent. 

66. These figures are in each case subject to what we have said 
in paragraph 45 as to the steeper rise in the case of the lowest paid 
railway employees and also to what we have said in paragraph 52, 
as to the additional burden to those who were on the margin of 
solvency just before the war. 

57. It will be seen that there is no great variation in the 
all-round increase between one place and another. We have, 
however, already referred to a peculiarity of the Cawnpore figures, 
namely, that in that area the increase has been much more in the 
non-food group than in the food group, whereas in the other places 
such is not the case. This suggests that the miiformity of the 
general rise is due to different factors predominating in different 
places so as to produce somewhat the same effect upon the whole 
rather than to any one cause operating in the same way everywhere. 
But whatever may be the reason, the fact is that, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, the rise in the cost of living has been much the 
same in every place, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 11 per 
cent, for the general consumer. 

58. We have had httle evidence produced before us during 
the present inquiry about the cost-of-living in rural areas, the only 
witness of any value on this point being witness No. 11, the Lonavla 
gangman already mentioned. His statements, so far as they go, 
seem to us to be accurate, although not fortified by any books of 
account. Ho has given us a good many figures showing the rise in 
prices/'of articles of food and clothing winch he has been buying 
from a shop at Valvan, a place between Lonavla and his village 
Varsuh. So far as they can be checked from the evidence of witness 
No. 12, a Lonavla merchant, who mainly speaks to wholesale prices, 
they show that there has been no attempt at exaggeration on the 
part of the gangman. We accordmgly accept his figures, m the 
absence of anythmg better, and on the basis of these figures we find 
that in the food group his prices have gone up by about 18 per cent, 
since the outbreak of war and in the clothing group by about 24 
per cent. The corresponding figures found by us for Bombay City 
are respectively 16 per cent, (midway between the official figiue 
of 14 per cent, and the Federation’s figure of 17 per cent.) and 19 
per cent, (midway between the figure of 13 per cent, conceded by 
the Railway and 25 per cent, claimed by the Federation). It 
follows that the increase at Valvan has been shghtly, though not 
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much, higher than in Bombay. Incloocl, it was contended before us 
on behalf of the Federation, that generally sjDoaking, tlie increase 
in rural areas has tended to be higher than in towns because of 
the fewer shops and the consoquont absence of competition and 
also because of the difficulty of controlling prices in remote places. 
Certainly such e\ddenco as has boon produced bofoi-o us shows that 
the increase in rural areas lias not boon less tlian elsewhere, and the 
Railway Administration have not produced any good evidence to 
the contrary. 

59. In the Railway Administration’s printed case (Appendix D), 
a good deal of information has been supplied to us regarding grain 
prices in a large number of stations including many for which a 
general cost-of-living index figure is not available. We do not, how- 
ever, thiiilv that we can arrive at any definite conclusions on tho 
figures furnished. For one thing, only tho prices ruling in Docom- 
ber of the years preceding 1939 have been quoted ; for 1939, only 
the August prices and for 1940 onlj* tho Juno prices. It is not 
possible from those figures to say what has been the average rise in 
staple grain prices during tlic 12 months following the outbreak of 
the war as compared with a similar period before the war. A more 
serious criticism is that tho figures supplied seem to bo self-con- 
tradictory in some cases : thus tlio information given at iiago 26 of 
the printed case regarding Banda, Hoshangabad, and Jhansi is not 
easy to reconcile with what appears at page 30 regarding the same 
tlu’ee places. Indeed the Railway Administration themselves in 
their argument before us admitted that Appendix D cannot bo 
relied upon to show tho true increase in different places, nor oven 
whether one place is dearer or cheaper than another. That tho 
figures are unreliable would bo obvious from a cursory examination 
of the Appendix : thus, tlio}' show that in Juno 1940 rice w'as 
actually cheaper in Thana and Kalyan than before tho war, where- 
as it has been proved before us that rice was then dearer. [Vide 
Exhibit 5 for Thana and Exhibit 13 for Kalyan, the former showing 
a rise of 19 per cent, between June 1940 and August 1939 and the 
latter a rise of 23 per cent, during the same period.] Again, it 
appears from tho Appendix that in hlurtazapur rice was nearly 100 
per cent, dearer in Jmio 1940 than in August 1939, although, accord- 
ing to witness No. 39, the Extra Assistant Commissioner of Akola, 
scarcity conditions prevailed in Murtazapur from July to November 
1939. For these reasons, wo do not think that tho figures in Apj^cn- 
dix D are of anj^ real value. 
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CHAPTER m. 

SECOND TERM OF REFERENCE. 

60. Tlio second term of reference requires us to find whether, 
having regard to the previous movements in wages and prices, the 
rise in the cost of living since the outbreak of war establishes a case 
for a war allowance for the lower paid staff. 

61. There are at present 3 scales of pay in force on the G. I. P. 
Railway ; one referred to as the Manmad scale, another as the 
Chandwani scale, and the tliird as the revised scale for new entrants, 
or, more briefly, as the revised scale. The Manmad scale was 
introduced in April 1920, with retrospective effect from April 1, 
1919, apparently as a result of negotiations with a meetmg of dele- 
gates from a number of stations held at Manmad in April 1920. 
The origin and the effect of the scale are described by the Railway 
Administration ui the following terms ; — 

“ Speaking generally, during the 4 years’ war various additions 
to pay were given from time to time, including a war 
allowance. These additions were consolidated after 
the war at a level which, absorbmg the allowances and 
granting further increases were regarded as adequate 
compensation for the increased cost of living caused by 
the war. These may be termed the Manmad scales”, 
(paragraph 16 at page 11 of the Rahway’s printed 
case), 

62. The Chandwani scale was introduced in April 1930. It was 
for the most part an improvement on the Manmad scale, but it did 
not apply to workshop staff ; and where it was not an improvement 
the staff concerned were permitted to retain the Manmad scale, 

63. The genesis of the revised scale for new entrants is described 
thus in the Railway’s printed case : “In 1931, o\ving to the de- 
pression which had set in it was found necessary, not only having 
regard to Railwaj^ earrdngs but also due to the very steep drop in 
the cost of Hving, to introduce, for new entrants onlj^' to the service 
{i.e. for those engaged on and after 16th July 1931) reduced scales 
of pay for aU non-gazetted staff. These revised scales of paj^ for 
new entrants to the subordinate service were mtroduced from 1st 
October 1934 and for labourers and inferior staff from 1st January 
1935.” 

64. On August 1, 1940, the number of permanent staff below 
Rs. 30/- per month on the Manmad scale of pay was 8,914 ; the num - 
her on the Chandwani scale was 27,109, and the number on the 
revised scale for new entrants was 8,202. In addition, according 
to witness No. 37, there were, on March 31, 1940, 8,700 temporary 
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employees. Temporary employees include both, casual labour, paid 
according to the prevailing daily market rate, and others, paid 
according to the standard monthljT- rates of pay. These standard 
rates -will now mean the rates under the revised scale. 

65. The argument on behalf of the Railway Administration on 
the issue involved in this term of reference may be briefly put thus : 
The Manmad scale, having been framed in 1920, by agreement at 
a meeting of delegates must be regarded as having been adequate 
to meet the living conditions of 1920. The staff at that time accept- 
ed the scale as satisfactory and some at least regarded it as generous. 
In April 1920 the cost-of-living index number in Bombay City stood 
at 172. Even the highest figure reached since the outbreak of the 
present war was only 114, which is far below the figure for April 
1920. Therefore there is no justification for making any addition 
to the Manmad scale at the present time. Similarly, the Chandwani 
scale introduced in Axrril 1930 must be regarded as having been 
adequate to meet the hving conditions of that time, when the 
Bombay cost-of-hving figure stood at 140. There is, therefore, no 
justification at the present time for addmg to the emoluments of 
those who are drawing pay on the Chandwani scale. As regards 
the revised scale for new entrants, although the scale was introduced 
in 1934 or 1935, it was based principally on the cost of living in 
1931, the delay in introducing the scale being due to the fact that 
the working out of the details.m a large organisation such as a State 
Railway is an enormous task and therefore took more than 3 years 
to complete. The average cost-of-living index number in Bombay 
in 1931 was 110, only one point below the average of the official 
figures for the 12 months since the outbreak off the war. The pro- 
position that every rise in prices should be neutralised by a cor- 
res^Donding increase in wages is unacceptable, because any such 
doctrine would carry with it the corollarj^ that whenever prices fell, 
pay should be correspondingly reduced. 

66. These arguments merit careful consideration. When we 
speak of a particular scale of pay being adequate to the living con- 
ditions of a particular date, we mean that it was adequate to main- 
tain the standard of life j)revailmg at that date at the prices then 
ruhng. Confiming ourselves for the moment to income groups 
below Rs. 30/- per month, let us ask ourselves, what was the standard 
of hving amongst this group of employees in 1920 when the Manmad 
scale was introduced. As already mentioned, there was an en- 
quiry into worldng class family budgets in Bombay during the 
period from May 1921 to April 1922, which is near enough to the 
date of the Manmad scale. Let us look at some of the facts ehcited 
during that enquiry. At page 80 of the Report of the Enquiry 
(1923) we find a table showing the quantity of food consumed by 
famihes consisting of a husband, a wife and two children. There 
were 12 famihes of this kind with a monthly income below Rs. 30/- 
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per month ; not one of them spent any money on milk. By 1932-33 
things had improved slightly in this respect ; for, at the Enquiry 
held in that year it was formd that out of 180 families with an in- 
come of less than Rs. 30/- per month, 106 families could afford to buy 
some millr while the remaining 74 did not buy any. {Vide Exhibit 
E. prepared by the Bombay Labour Office). The average size of 
these families was between 3 and 4 members {vide page 8 of the 
Report of 1935). We may, therefore, perhaps infer that, whereas 
working class families of this size bought no milk in 1921-22, about 
60 per cent, of them had learnt to appreciate the value of milk and 
were able to buy it in 1932-33. The total percentage of families in 
all groups consuming milk in 1921-22 was 47 • 7 {page 22 of the Report 
of the Enquiry of 1921-22), while the total percentage in 1932-33 was 
over 79. It mil, we are sure, be readily conceded that we cannot say 
to the families now consuming milk, “ Because you did without 
milk in 1921-22, there is no reason why jmu should have milk today ; 
the wages wliich you received then were adequate for your needs at 
that time and must be regarded as adequate for jmur needs now 
also.” We make no ajpoiogy for reproducing here the follo^vhlg 
extracts from the Interim Report of the Mixed Committee appointed 
by the League of Nations on tlie Problem of Nutrition : “ * * Milk 

is the nearest approach we possess tp a perfect and complete food, 
and no other single food is Icnomi that can be used as a substitute, 
a: H: * jts value is imique and we camiot do Avithout it. * * Milk, 
it is recommended, should represent a large proportion of the diet 
at every age.” (pages 58-59 of the Report, 1936). 

67. Let us look at another aspect of the matter. At page 23 of 
the 1923 Report we find it stated in paragraph 33 that about 97 per 
cent, of the worldng class families then lived in single rooms and at 
page 8, in paragraph 13 of the same report, we find this fact men- 
tioned as being one of the causes of the heavy mortality amongst 
infants in Bombay. By 1932-33 there had been a slight, though 
by no means considerable, improvement in this respect. Of the 
1469 families whose budgets were examined in 1932-33 nearly 74 
per cent, were found to be living in one-room tenements, and in no 
fewer than 145 cases even the one-room tenements were shared 
between two families. It would hardly be fair to say to the families 
that have been able to afford a two-room tenement, “ Because in 
the year 1921-22 you were content to live hi a one-room tenement 
or a portion of it, there is no reason why you should not continue 
to do so now, and the income which was sufficient for your needs at 
that time must be regarded as sufficient for your present needs ”. 

68. Let us look at a third aspect. At page 95 of the 1923 Re- 
port- we find a table showing that of the 68 families with incomes 
below Rs. 30/- per month who were examined during the 1921-22 
Enquiry, not one spent any money on education. It should be 
remembered that even where education is free, some expenditure is 
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necessary to buy slates, pencils, exercise-books, etc. The table at 
page 35 of the Report of the Enquiry of 1932-33 shows that families 
of this class had by then made a small beginning and were spending 
on an average 7 pies per month on education. We have reason to 
believe that since 1932-33 things have improved further in this 
respect and that some of the families are now educating not only 
their boys but also their girls. No one would think of saying to 
these families, “ Because you could do without any education for 
your children in 1921-22, you ought to be able to do without it even 
now and the wages which sufficed for yom’ requirements then must 
also be regarded as adequate for your needs now ”, In 1930, the 
Railway Board in their Memorandum to the Royal Commission on 
Labour, observed “ In conclusion the Board wish to emphasize that 
the chief obstacle which impedes aU progress is the prevailing 
illiteracy which operates as a serious handicap to the worker and 
reacts, to use the phraseology of the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission, ‘ on the health, efficiency and standard of living of the 
workers and on the relations between employers and employed.’ 
The average labourer in India lives in a vicious circle of illiteracy, 
inefficiency, low wages and poor standard of hving and at the root 
of the whole evil hes his ignorance which creates a wall of prejudice 
and apathy around him. Owing to illiteracy he lacks the ambition 
to raise his standard of living and an increase in his wages is some- 
times followed by a noticeable decrease in Ms effort and outturn.” 
(page 189), 

69. It is perhaps needless to multiply these illustrations. Since 
1921-22 there has undoubtedly been a rise in the standards of life 
of famihes with fixed money incomes, owing to the fall in prices 
which has occurred since that date, particularly in cereal prices. 
To quote once more from the Railway Board’s Memorandum “ The 
standard of hving has undoubtedly increased very considerably in 
the last two decades. The labourer’s diet is improving in quahty 
and quantity, his clothing is more adequate and his household be- 
longings more extensive and conducive to a greater degree of com- 
fort. This change is probably the most hopeful sign that the worker 
is gradually reahsing the benefits to be derived from increased 
efficiency and improvements in his conditions of service,” But 
even the present standards are not very high ; 41 per cent, of the 
famihes earning below Rs. 30/- per month still buy no miUr even for 
nursing mothers or for babies and 74 per cent, of the famihes stih 
hve in one-room tenements. In our opinion it is not possible to 
accept any argument which would have the result of driving back 
even the famihes that have improved their position shghtly to the 
standards of 1921-22, 

70. It is true that in war time ah sections of the community, ' 
including Government servants, must submit to a reduction of 
standards ; but there is, we submit, a point below which reduction 
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is liardly possible. In this inquiry we are not concerned with 
Government seiwant"^, in general ; we are only concerned with rail- 
way employees, men, that is to say, engaged on so vital a service 
as the mam transport of the country and some of them 
increasingl}’^ employed on work even more directly connected with 
the war. In the case of such men we venture to thinlc that it would 
be a mistake to compel reduced standards which must inevitably 
tell upon their health and efficiency, although they may have been 
content with these Ioav standards 20, 10 or even 5 years ago. Writ- 
ing in 1931 with reference to the various revisions of wages made 
since 1914, the Royal Commission on Labour in their Report said, 
“ Although the position of railway workers generally would appear 
to have improved considerably in recent years, as regards both 
earning capacity and buying power, the Railway Board recognise 
that accepted standards are being raised, and what would have 
been regarded as satisfactory even ten years ago is no longer suffi- 
-cient.” 

71. Of course, where the wages earned provide a margin for 
reduction of standards without detriment to the health or efficiency 
of the worker, the position is different. 

72. In regard to those employees who entered service on the 
revised scales of pay introduced in 1934 or 1935, the argument ad- 
vanced by the Railway Administration is, as we have seen, on 
slightly different lines. The point sought to be made in their case 
is not that the present cost of livmg is lower than the cost of living 
upon which the scale was based, but that the difference is not yet 
sufficient to justify any addition to the scale. 

73. Another point sought to be made is that on the whole the 
revised scale of pay for now entrants is no worse, and in many 
instances better, than the Manmad scale wiiich, as already men- 
tioned, was sanctioned when the Bombay cost-of-Kving index stood 
at 172, a figure far iiigher than any reached shice the outbreak of the 
war. Therefore, it is imphed, the revised scale must be regarded as 
more than adequate. for the needs of to-day. 

74. The whole of this fine of argument as to the adequacy of the 
Mainnad scale or the Ohandwani scale or the revised scale turns upon 
what we mean by adequacy. In a country where, at certain 
seasons of the year, labour can be obtained on a daily rate of per- 
haps 5 aimas, a monthly wage of Rs, 14/- or Rs. 15/- (which is the 
maximum wage under the Ohandwani scale or the revised scale in 
certain categories on certain sections of the railway outside the 
Bombay area) may in one sense be said to be more than adequate ; 
and if, in addition, it happens to be a generously-conceived improve- 
ment upon some previous scale, it may be accepted with gratitude 
by the employees. Nevertheless, if the question arises whether 
such a wage is adequate in the sense of being sufficient to maintain 
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the worker with a normal family at a reasonable level of efficiency 
it is obvious that considerations of a different land will arise 
and the answer may well be different. The fact that a man 
accepts a certam wage does not prove its adequacy in this sense ; 
he may accept it merely because he cannot get anything better. 
We camiot forget that we are concerned in this inquiry mth a class 
of men whose health and efficiency are a matter of importance to 
the community, particularly in a time of war. In the course of our 
tours we had occasion to visit several Railway workshops. From 
the officials in charge of these workshops we heard nothing but 
praise for the men and the manner in which they arc responding to 
every call made uxDon their energies in aid of India’s war effort, often 
regardless of their own health and sometimes even requiring to be 
restrained from overwork. Doubtless, with some of them, * the 
incentive has been the natural desire to earn more money by work- 
ing overtime ; all the same we feel that for men so engaged and often 
working at such high pressure, no wage can be properly called ade- 
quate unless it is sufficient to maintain them in a projjer state of 
health and efficiency. 

75. We must here sound a note of caution. We have no inten- 
tion in this inquiry of pronoimcing upon the general question of a 
living wage for railway employees or for others, as we havo not 
sufficient materials upon which to fomid an opinion on so large an 
issue. We wish we could have avoided the question altogether. 
But, as will appear more clearly in the sequel, in order to determine 
what classes of employees should be granted a dearness allowance, 
it is necessary for us to draw, roughly and with the aid of such 
materials as may be readily available, what has been called a “ pover- 
ty line ”, between incomes that are above subsistence level and 
incomes that are not. For this limited purpose, no great precision 
is required : the amount of the dearness allowance we propose to 
recommend is comparatively small and even if we err in drawmg 
the line, vdiether on one side or the other, the error is not lilcely to 
cause grave inconvenience. We shall, of course, endeavour to do 
our best with the materials at our disposal ; but further materials 
may show that our estimates are too high or too low. We only 
wish to emphasize that these estimates, necessarily diffident, are 
for the hmited purpose of decidhig at what level of income a war 
dearness allowance should be given at the present time and our 
references m this report to the “ poverty line ” or the “ subsistence 
level ” or the “ efficiency level ” are not to be construed in any 
larger sense. With these reservations, we proceed. 

76. In a pamphlet on “ Balanced Diets ” (Pamphlet No. 8) 
issued by the Bombaj’- Presidency Baby and Health Week Associa- 
tion in 1936 and described by Sir Robert McCarrison (the then 
Director of the Nutrition /Research Laboratories hi Coonoor) as 
accurate in detail and the best pamplilet of its kind he had ever 
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seen, the authors estimate the mininlum cost of a balanced diet 
(including fuel for cooking) in Bombay City at Rs. 5/- per adult per 
month. This was at the wholesale prices then current in Bombay 
and the above monthly cost is described by them as “ very nearly 
the minimum thdt can be attained in cities like Bombay ” to main- 
tain the worker “ in a fairty healthy condition ”, which we assume 
to be the same thing as the cost of minimum subsistence. The 
early part of 1935, when the pamphlet was issued, was a compara- 
tively cheap period in Bombay, when the cost-of-living index stood 
at 98 or 99. From the evidence given before us we find that whole- 
sale prices are usually about 10 per cent, lower than retail prices, 
and a corresponding percentage must be added on this account. At 
the average pre-war retail prices, the figure works out to Bs. 5-13-0. 
We have seen references to later estimates which place the cost at 
a higher figure ; but assuming for the present that the minimum 
cost during the j^ear immediately preceding the war was no more 
than Rs. 5-13-0 per adult per month m Bombay, it follows that any 
income which left a worker of that city, having a normal family of 4 
members to support (equivalent to, saj?-, 3 adults or consumption 
units, the father counting as one miit, the mother as ‘ 8 unit and the 
2 children together 1*2 units), less than about Rs. 17-8-0 per 
month for food and fuel cannot be called adequate, whether that 
income accrued to him as the result of the Manmad scale or the 
Chandwani scale or tlie revised scale. Dr. Ayl^royd, the present 
Director of the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor, in his 
Health Bulletin No. 23 (1938 edition) prescribes a well-balanced 
and adequate diet whose cost works out to Rs. 5/- or Rs. 6/- per adult 
per month. His figure, therefore, leads to much the same test of 
adequacy as the figure in the Bombay pamphlet. It \vill be. seen 
from paragraphs 92 and 95 dealing with our third term of reference 
that this test of adequacy substantially confirms conclusions which 
may be reached by another line of approach as weU. Where the 
wage was not adequate in this sense before the war and has become 
less adequate since, or where it was originally adequate and has now 
become inadequate owing to the war, we consider that a dearness 
allowance should be granted so as to restore the earner as nearly as 
possible to his pre-war level. Not only is this policy supported by 
authority (see paragraph 89) but it would seem to be the obvious 
policy to adopt towards men engaged in a vital and increasingly 
important service. 

77. Another defect in the Railway Administration’s line of 
argument that because a certam scale of pay was sanctioned or 
accepted at a particular time it must be regarded as adequate until 
prices rise higher than those ruling at that time is that by applying 
the argument at different dates and from different points of view, 
we shall be led to different results. Take, for instance, an employee 
whom the Railway took into service in April 1935 on the revised 



scale of pay for new entrants. In that month, the Bombay cost- 
of-hving index number was 98. The fact that the Railway Ad- 
ministration were prepared to pay him on the revised scale proves, 
it may be said, that in his case the scale was not considered exces- 
sive for a cost-of-living figure of 98. That figure has increased since 
the war to an average of 115, as we have found ; therefore, this 
particular employee is entitled to relief on the basis that there has 
been an increase in the cost of living of over 17 per cent. In fact, 
the same argument might be extended to aU employees upon the 
following considerations ; Owuig to the financial stringency, there 
was an emergency cut in the pay of all railway employees from 
December 1, 1931 ; the cut was halved on April 1, 1933, and com- 
pletely abolished with effect from April 1, 1935. It may, therefore, 
be said that the full wages then paid, on whatever scale, were not 
considered to be too generous for the hving conditions of April 
1935, when the cost-of-hving index number in Bombay was 98. AU 
the scales must therefore be now supplemented in the case of aU 
employees to whom they apply and supplemented on the basis that — 
the cost-of-hving figure has mcreased from 98 to 115 — i.e., by over 
17 per cent., and not merely on the basis of the 11 per cent, rise 
which has occurred since the war. In our view this type of argu- 
ment, from whichever side it may be urged, is unsound. It ignores, 
on the one hand, the fact that an employer may sometimes pay a 
generous wage weU above the economic level prevaihng at the time, 
and on the other hand, that an employee often has to accept wages 
weU below subsistence level because they are better than nothing. 

78. No one would contend that every rise in the cost of living, 
however smaU, should at aU times and in aU circumstances be neu- 
tralised by a corresponding increase in wages. Even in normal 
times, the cost-of-living index number fluctuates from month to 
month, and any such contention would iuvolve a monthly revision 
of wage-rates which no one advocates. We believe, however, that 
when as the result of scarcity or of wan conditions the cost of hving 
increases beyond a certain point, it is usual for railway employees 
{and indeed other Government employees also) to be granted a 
eompensatory aUowance just as in times of grave financial depres- 
sion, particularly when combined with a faU in prices, they may 
have to submit to temporary cuts in pay for the duration of the 
•emergency. Thus Supplementary Rule 6A made by the Go- 
vernor General in Council under the Fundamental Rules provides 
that a competent authority may sanction Grain Compensation 
AUowance, up to a maximum of Rs. 3/- a month, to a whole time 
Government servant whose pay does not exceed Rs. 30/- a month, 
whenever from temporary causes there is a material rise in prices 
above the normal in the particular locahty in which the servant is 
employed. As far as we are aware, there is no corresponding rule 
providing for the reduction of pay of existing incumbents when 
prices faU. We, therefore, infer that the implied contract between 
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the parties is that when prices rise above a certain level. Government 
employees may expect to receive a compensatory allowance but 
that when prices fall their pay will not be reduced except tempora- 
rily in times of grave financial depression. 

79. It is, of course, a difficult problem to determine, what should 
be the measure of the rise in the cost of living to justify the grant 
of compensation. We venture to think,, however, that in the case 
of the lower paid railway staff a rise even of the order of 11 per cent., 
such as we have found to have taken place in the general cost of 
hving since the outbreak of the war, is material and does justify ^ 
relief. ‘Even a rise of this magnitude ma}’^ appear small to those 
who are accustomed to a high standard of coinfort and who have 

a sufficient margin for retrenchment, but we have also to consider 
the point of view of the man who is not quite sure of his next supj)ly 
of milk. Thus, one of the witnesses examined before us (Witness 
No. 11) is a gangman who now gets Rs. 20/- per month, from which 
is deducted a sum of Rs. 4/- under the Civil Court’s orders, towards 
certain decretal debts. (We observe in parenthesis that deductions 
of this land do not seem to be authorised by the law as it now 
stands.) He appears to be constantly m debt, which is an indica- 
’ tion that his monthly expenditure probably exceeds Rs. 20/- per 
month. Even a rise of 1 per cent, in the cost of living would, 
therefore, mean, in his case, an extra expenditure of about 3 annas. 
He has told us that he buys only 1 pice or 2 pice worth of milk per 
day, although there are 4 members in his family, including a child 
1| years old. Three annas would, therefore, represent in his case a 
week’s or even a fortnight’s milk bill. To employees of this grade 
even a rise of 11 per cent, in the cost of living means a reduction in 
their standard of living which must impair their efficiency. 

80. For these reasons we find it difficult to accept the argument 
advanced on behalf of the Railway Administration under this term 
of reference. We shall indicate in a subsequent paragraph what 
appears to us to be the true principle to be adopted. 

81. The case for granting some measure of relief may at first 
sight appear to be stronger in the case of new entrants on the revised 
scale of pay than in the case of older employees on the Manmad or 
the Chandwani scale. We have already tried to point out that if 
a certain rate of pay is inadequate to mamtain the worker in a state 
of efficiency, it is equally inadequate whether it results ffiom one 
scale or from another ; but there are certain additional practical 
considerations which seem to us to make any discrimination be- 
tween employees on different scales undesirable. For example, in 
the same workshop and working side by side there ma.y^ be a cooly 
drawing perhaps Rs. 19/- per month on the Manmad scale with a 
service perhaps of 15 years, and an assistant workman drawing 
perhaps Rs. 30/- per month on the revised scale with a much shorter 
period of service. If the assistant workman were to be granted a 
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war dearness allowance and the cooly were to be granted none, there 
would inevitably be a sense of grievance : it would be difficult to 
explain to the cooly why he is denied relief while a man on higher 
pay and with a shorter period of service is granted an allowance. 
It is true that to grant the same measure of relief, e.g., to a gangman 
drawing Rs. 17/- per month on the Chandwani scale and to another 
drawing Rs. 16/- per month on the revised scale would continue the 
existing disparity in their wages. We have to remember, however, 
that the object of a war dearness allowance is not to correct pre-war 
inequalities between one employee and another, but to secure to 
each employee on the poverty line that his position is not worsened 
by the war. 

82. In our opinion there is a case for. granting relief to all low 
paid employees within the limits which we shall try to indicate 
when making our recommendations ; and in coming to this conclu- 
sion we have taken into consideration not only previous movements 
in prices and wages, but also the rise in standards of hving and the 
necessity of securing to men engaged in a service vital to the coun- 
try’s war effort that the standards which had not yet risen above 
efficiency level before the war shall not be lowered by reason of the 
increased cost of living due to the war. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THIRD TERM OF REFERENCE. 

83. We now come to our third term of reference. In what 
areas and subject to what conditions should an allowance be given ? 
We have already said that as far as we have been able to ascertain, 
there has been in all areas an average rise in the cost of living of 
about If per cent, to the general consumer since the outbreak of the 
war. The question now is how far this rise is to be neutralised by 
granting a war dearness allowance. 

84. The arguments against what may be called full neutralisa- 
tion are familiar to all. The rise in prices caused by the war is in 
part due to a shortage of consumable goods. If this rise is sought 
to be neutralised by raising wages aU round, the supply of goods 
remaining the same as before, the result would merely be to raise 
prices still further, so that no person will be able to buy more goods 
than before. Any attempt at full and all-round neutralisation 
in this sense vdU, therefore, defeat its own purpose. Where, how- 
ever, neutralisation is confined to those wage-earners who lived at 
or below efficiency level before the war, this argument would lose 
much of its force. 

86. Another argument that has sometimes been urged against 
full neutralisation is that in a time of war every citizen must reduce 
his consumption of goods and no section of the community ought 
to claim to be put in a position which would enable them to buy 
the same quantity of goods as before. This argument also would 
not apply to persons who even before the war were consuming no 
more than was essential for health and efficiency. It applies only 
to those who were living above that level and had a margin for 
retrenchment. We may quote here from the London Economist of 
September 7, 1940 (page 302). “ It is the Economist’s contention 

that the general lowering of the standard of living made necessary 
by war should be accompanied by the establishment of a minimum 
standard of living below which no individual would be allowed to 
faU.” 

86. A third argument, bearing specially on wage-increases 
on State Railways, may be put thus ; An addition to wages may 
mean heavier taxation in some form or other in order to fifiid the 
necessary money, e.g., raising Railway freights on food-grains. This 
in its turn may raise prices once again and this further rise would 
then necessitate a further increase of wages, and so on in an endless 
spiral. This is a moot point upon which we do not venture to 
express any opinion ; but we have made our recommendations as 
modest as possible so as to minimise the effect on general- revenues 
and to avoid any risk of a continuous rise of prices and wages. 
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87. A fourth argument is that the cost-of-living index number 
is subject to fluctuations even in ordinary times and that as these 
do not entitle the worker to demand a rise in wages, there is no reason 
why war fluctuations should do so except to the extent that they 
exceed the normal fluctuations of peace time. In other words, 
there is no justification for neutralising in full the rise of 11 points 
that has occurred since the war. We have already endeavoured 
to meet this argument. Here we would only add that the 
unimpaired efficiency of the men with whom this inquiry is 
concerned and a good many of whom are now engaged upon 
work directly connected with the prosecution of the war, is a 
matter of more than ordinary importance in war time. 

88. Finally, it may be said that the large fall in the cost of 

hvmg since 1920 and even since 1930 must have enabled the w'orker 
earning wages on the scales fixed in those jmars to accumulate 
reserves sufficient to neutrahse at least a part of the present rise. 
On tliis pomt we need only refer once more to the report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour who, after reviewing the various 
w'age-revisions since 1914 concluded with the observation, “ We 
recommend therefore that the claims of low^-paid w^orkers to im- 
proved w’^age standards should contmue to receive careful consi- 
deration from the Railway Board and the administrations con- 
cerned ” (page 150). Evidently, then, even the Chandw^ani scale 
left room for improvement in the longer categories ; then came the 
revised scale for new' entrants, wffiich, wliere it apphed, reduced 
the maximum pay in almost all the categories. In addition, there 
was a small emergency cut in \vages betw^een December 1, 1931 

and March 31, 1935. It is therefore difficult to assert that the low- 
paid w'^orker must have accumulated any reserves ; indeed, the 
great majority of workers of this class wffiom we saw in the coiu’se 
of our tours w^ere m debt. We do not therefore thinlc that this argu- 
ment can apply to the lower categories of the employees wdth wffiom 
the present inquiry is concerned. 

89. Except perhaps for the considerations mentioned in para- 
graph 86 we are in fact not aware of any valid argument against 
full neutrahsation hmited to those who just before the war w’^ere 
hving at or below^ efficiency or subsistence level. We use these 
terms in the same sense, subsistence meaning subsistence on the 
minimum standard necessary to maintain “ health and w^orking 
capacity”. [We quote the plirase from the terms of reference 
of the Committee appointed in 1932 by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation “ To determine the minimum weekly expenditure w’^hich 
must be incurred by families of varying size if health and worldng 
capacity are to be mamtained and to construct specimen diets ”.] 
Our attention has been drawm in this connection to a much-quoted 
article in the London “ Economist ”, dated January 20, 1940, 
in which the writer puts the matter thus : “ The first principle of 
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wage policy in wartime must inevitably be that enunciated by the 
Prime Minister. Any attempt to raise all wage-rates in proportion 
to the rise in the cost "of living must be self-defeating. But there 
should be a second prmciple also ; no one whose wages provide 
no margin over the cost of minimum subsistence must be pushed 
below that level by the rise in prices. These should be the limiting 
factors ; on the one hand, no general adjustment to the cost of liv- 
ing ; on the other hand, no refusal to help those ah'eady on the 
poverty line The Avriter then refers to certam practical sugges- 
tions that have emerged from current discussions and proceeds : — 
“ One that is of particular importance in the main strategy of the 
price problem is that wage increases should not come into play 
mitil the cost of living has risen above its minimum by more than 
a certain minimum number of points. Much the greater part 
of the rise in the cost of living in the first four months of war was 
due to the non-recurrent effects of the change from peace to war. 
If this rise is faithfully followed by wages, then the vicious spiral 
win be inevitable ; if it is largely ignored, the vicious spiral vdll 
never begin. The ofidcial figure stood at 155 (July 1914 = 100) on 
August 1st and at 173 on December 1st. For the purposes of wage 
negotiations the datum line might be taken at 165, and only rises 
above tliis point should be taken into account. The equity of 
this proposal lies in the fact that the British wage-earner has 
enjoyed an enormous imcovenanted benefit, in the past decade, 
from the fall in the cost of living ; its expediency lies in the hope 
it would hold out of avoiding the start of a contmuous rise, 

“ Beyond tliis point, the problem is to protect those whose 
incomes are nearest the minimum, without attempting to maintain 
the consmnption of those who have a margin to spare. This would 
suggest that the proper method of maldng allowance for the rise 
in the cost of living would not be to alter the basic rates of wages, 
but to give every employee a flat-rate cash bonus, whose amomit 
would be the same whatever the rate of wages. This bonus should 
be calculated to offset the rise in the cost of living on a minimum 
subsistence wage. Thus if the rise in the cost of living above the 
datum line were 10 per cent., and the minimum subsistence wage 
in August last were adjudged to have been 40s. then the flat rate 
bonus should, on this calculation, be 45,”. 

90. We accept the conclusions of the writer of the article subject 
to the observation that so far as the low-paid employees on the 
G. I. P. Railway are concerned, it would be difficult to say that they 
accumulated any reserves in consequence of the fall in the cost of 
living in the past decade (see paragraph 88). Such benefit as they 
derived from it was, we believe, exhausted in reducing their previous 
debt and in improving their standard of living slightly, e.g., by buy- 
ing a little milk for then children where they previously bought 
none. Therefore, the “ datum line ” for them should not perhaps 
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dififer much from tlie actual cost-of-living figure on this ground. We 
shall accordingly adopt the principle that for this class of- workers 
neutralisation should he as full as the considerations set out in 
paragraph 86 permit. 

91. The problem now arises of deciding who are the employees 
whose pre-war wages were already on or below the poverty line. 
This is a difficult question which we approach with great diffidence. 
We are aware that it is impossible to isolate any particular class 
of wages as being on the subsistence line irrespective of the family 
responsibilities of the individual wage-earner, and have taken this 
factor into account in the analysis which follows. Absolute pre- 
cision in this matter is obviously impossible to attain ; we have to 
do the best we can with the materials available to us. At i^age 16 
of the Report of 1935 on the Enquiry into working class Eamily 
Budgets in Bombay City held in 1932-33, there is a statement of 
the average monthly income and expenditure of various working 
class families by income-groups. Fiom that statement we find 
that in the income-group below Rs. 30/-, the average monthly income 
was Rs. 25-3-8 and the average monthly expenditure was Rs. 27-9-7. 
In other words, there was an average monthly deficit of more than 
Rs. 2/- in the family budgets of tliis group. It must bo remembered 
that the average number of persons in the familj’- was 3*15 or, if 
dependants living away from the family are included, 3*35 {vide 
page 8 of the Report), The deficit cannot, therefore, be attributed 
to the excessive size of the family. It must further be noted that 
the expenditure did not include such items as interest on loans, 
expenditure on festivals, marriages, etc. The fact that the average 
family in this group was nevertheless miable to balance its budget, 
is therefore probably an indication that the group is below the 
poverty fine, 

92. The same inference emerges from another consideration. 
We have already seen that the minimum cost of food and fuel for a 
family of 4 (equivalent to 3 adults or consumption units) at the 
wholesale rates ruling in Bombay in the early part of 1935 was 
Rs. 15/- per month. Adding to this 10 per cent, on account of the 
difference between wholesale and retail prices, we get Rs. 16-8. 

' The average cost-of-living index in Bombay during the period from 
September 1932 to June 1933, when the above Eamily Budget En- 
quiry was held, was 106 against 98 in the early part of 1935. There- 
fore, an expenditure of Rs. 16-8 in the early part of 1935 would 
correspond to Rs. 17-13 in 1932-33 *. This was for a family of 
4 members or 3 consumption units, whereas the average size of the 
family in the income-group below Rs. 30/-, studied dming the above 
Enquiry, was 3’ 15, equivalent to about 2-7 consumption units. 


*lf we take the index figures for the food and fuel groups only instead of the 
figures for the whole index, the expenditure in 1932-33 will work out to Rs. 18-1-0. 
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(The exact equivalent cannot be worked out in the absence of in- 
formation as to the ages of the children in the table at page 8 of the 
Report of the Enquiry. Assuming the ages to be between 9 and 12 
years, each child would comit as *8 unit and the entire family of 
3*15 persons would be equivalent to 2*7 consumption units.) 
The proportionate cost for such a family on the basis of the consump- 
tion units would work out to about Rs. 16/-. We find from the 
figures at page 17 of the Report of the Enquiry that the average 
family in this group spent Rs. 12-9-5 per month on food and Rs. 2-4-7 
on fuel and lighting. The exiDenditure on fuel alone may be taken 
as about 4/5ths of the combined expenditure on fuel and lighting 
[78 per cent., judging firom the weights of the several items in the 
fuel and lighting group in the Bombay Labour Gazette figures 
relating to the Bombay cost-of-living index]. On this basis, the 
•expenditure of the above family on food and fuel works out to 
Rs. 14-8-0 against Rs. 16/- necessary for the minimum balanced diet. 
We may, therefore, perhaps infer that the families in the income- 
group below Rs. 30/- were living in 1932-33 below subsistence leveb 
Prices during the 12 months preceding the war were only about 
2 per cent, lower than in September 1932 — June 1933. 

93. Turning to the next group of families studied during the En- 
•quiry of 1932-33, namely those earning between Rs. 30/- and Rs. 40/- 
per month, we find that the average monthly income of the families 
was Rs. 34-3-3 and the average monthly expenditure Rs. 34-11-7. 
Once again, therefore, the average family in this group, as in the 
previous group, was finding it impossible to balance its budget. 
Its expenditure on food and fuel was Rs. 1 6-0-3 -}-4/5ths of Rs. 2-9-8 
or about Rs. 18/- in all. The average size of the family in consump- 
tion units was about the same as in the previous group, so that the 
family was spending Rs. 18/- on food and fuel agamst Rs. 16/- neces- 
sary for the minimum balanced diet. These facts probably justify 
the inference that the lower sections of this group of families, though 
slightly better off than the previous group, were nevertheless living 
on a standard hardly above subsistence level. 

94. The families in the income groups above Rs. 40/- examined 

during the Enquiry of 1932-33 were on the average able to balance 
then.’ budgets and moreover their expenditure on food and fuel 
appears to have been distinctly above the minimum that we have 
adopted. We may, therefore, perhaps conclude that these families 
had a slight margin for retrenchment, the margin increasing as 
we go up the scale. We shall have something more to say about 
the income-group between Rs. 40/- and Rs. 50/- per month in 
paragraph 97. • 

95. Another way of looldng at the matter leads to similar 
results. We have seen that the minimum cost on account of food 
and fuel in a family of 3 consumption units in Bombay at the retail 
prices of the early part of 1935 was Rs. 16-8-0. The average cost-of- 
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living figure in Bombay during the 12 months preceding the out- 
break of the war was, it will be remembered, 104 as compared with 
98 in the early part of 1935. Therefore, an expenditure of Ks. 16-8-0 
in the early part of 1935 would be equivalent to Rs. 16-8 x 104/98 
or about Rs. 17-8-0, in the latter period Now the expenditure 
on food and fuel has a weightage of about 52 and should therefore 
be about 52 per cent, of the total monthly expenditure of the average 
family. It follows that a family, in order to be able to spend 
Rs. 17-8-0 on food and fuel, must be able to aiford a total monthty 
expenditure of Rs. 17-8x100/52 or between Rs. 33/- and Rs. 34/-. 
This calculation assumes that the proportion of the expenditure 
on requirements other than food and fuel (48 per cent.) in the 
average family budget of the income-group between Rs. 30/- and 
Rs. 40/- per month vdll not bear any reduction. We have exa- 
mined the budget carefully and have been unable to discover 
any room for reduction except j)ossibly in the expenditure 
under liquor and toddy, but against this must be set the fact that 
the budget does not include such necessarj’’ items as interest on 
debt. It will be seen from the statement at page 31 of the 
Report of the Enquiry of 1932-33 that the average indebtedness 
of all the families surveyed was Rs. 130/-, the interest on which 
at the lowest rate mentioned at page 33 of the Rei)ort would 
be about Rs. 2/- per month. This exceeds the average exj)endi- 
tm’e' on liquor and toddy (Rs. 1-10-3) shovm at page 28. 
Consequently a Bombay family whose average income during 
the 12 months preceding the outbreak of the war was less than 
Rs. 33/- or Rs. 34, - must have been living below the level neces- 
sary to secure the mmimum balanced diet. 

96. We have already stated that absolute precision in this 
matter is not possible, but the considerations which we have set 
out above would appear to justify the conclusion that in the City 
of Bombay families of average size whose pre-war monthly income 
was less than Rs. 35/- would have had no margin for retrenchment. 

97, The case of the income-gi’oui) between Rs. 40/- and Rs. 50/- 
iil Bombay needs some further investigation. It may be said that 
although the average family in this grouj) had a certain margin 
above the cost of minimum subsistence in 1932-33, that margin 
has been more than wiped out by the increased cost of living since 
the war. Let us examme this point. The exj)enditure of the aver- 
age family in this group in 1932-33 was Rs. 41-9-1 per month against 
an income of Rs. 43-4-3 (page 16 of the Report of the Enquiry 
of 1932-33). The average cost-of-living index durmg the 12 months 
foUowing the outbreak of the war was, as we have found, 115 in 
Bombay (Le., 11 per cent, over the pre-war average figure of 104) 
agaiust 106 in the relevant period of 1932-33 — an increase of about 

*If we take the index figures for the food and fuel groups only instead of the 
figures for the general index, the expenditure in the pre-war year will work out 
to Rs. 18-4-0. i' ^ 
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9 per cent. If v?e add 9 per cent, to Rs. 41-9-1, we get about Rs, 45-5-0 
wliicb would exceed the income. Therefore, in order to continue 
to balance its budget, the family would have to reduce its standard 
slightly. We thinlc that it can do this without touching its expendi- 
ture on food, house-rent, clothing, or fuel and lighting ; for, under 
the head “ BlisceUaneous ”, its average monthly expenditure was 
Rs.' 10-6-6 (vide page 17 of the Report of the Enquiry)., If in this 
category of expenditure the family could reduce its ‘^standard to 
that of the income-group jusf-''below, namely, the income-group 
between Rs. 30/ and Rs. 40/-, the expenditure would drop from 
Rs. 10-6-6 to Rs. 7-14-11 or, allowing for the shghtly larger number 
of consumption units (3 against 2*8 from the statement at page 
8 of the Report of the Enquiry) to Rs, 8-7-6, so that the total ex- 
penditure under all heads would drop from Rs. 41-9-1 to about 
Rs. 39-10-0. Adding 9 per cent, to this on account of the increased 
cost of living as found above, we get about Rs. 43-4-0, which is just 
less than, the average monthly income. Thus, the family can just 
balance its budget by a slight reduction of standards on miscella- 
neous expenditure. But the balance will be upset even by a slight 
further rise of prices, in which event this group also may need relief. 
In the income-groups above Rs. 50/-^, the position is easier, and the 
average family should, on the figures at page 16 of the Report of 
the Enquiry of 1932-33, be able to balance its budget without any 
reduction of pre-war standards. 

98. For places outside. Bombay, our materials are -scantier. 
There was an enquiry into the family budgets of cotton mill workers 
in Sholapur during the period from May to December 1925. It 
was then found that the average family in the group earning bet- 
ween Rs. 20/- and Rs. 30/- per month had an income of Rs. 25-7-7 and 
spent Rs. 26-12-3 ; in the next higher group, the monthly income 
was Rs. 35-2-2 and expenditure Rs. 34-1-11. The figures of ex- 
penditure include interest-payments on debts. The famihes were 
larger than the corresponding Bombay famihes studied in 1932-33, 
but the number of members was below 5, so that the size was not 
excessive. In the absence of any further information, we may 
perhaps conclude that in places outside Bombay, those whose income 
in 1925-26 was less than Rs, 27/- per month had no margin for reduc- 
tion of expenditure. This would, of course, be much less at 1938-39 
prices, if we do not take into account changes in the standard of 
hving ; but if we do take them into account, then, on the analogy 
of the Bombay figures between 1921-22 and 1932-33, the level 
would remain much the same, i.e., Rs. 27/-. We have roughly cal- 
culated the cost at pre-war Sholapur and Nagpur prices of the 
minimum balanced diet of Dr. Aylrroyd mentioned in paragraph 76 
and have found that it works out to about Rs. 5/- per adult per 
month. On tliis basis, bearing in mind that house-rent costs less in 
Sholapur and Nagpm’ than in Bombay, it seems that subsistence level 
is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 30/- per month in these two places. 
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We therefore take Rs. 30/- as representing subsistence level in irrban 
areas outside Bombay for a farnily of 4 or 5 members. 

99. It is obviously impossible to treat all areas outside Bombay 
as urban for this purpose. Just as the cost of living at Nagpur or 
Sholapxm is lower than that at Bombay, there must be rural or semi- 
rm-al areas where it is less than that at Nagpur or Sholapur. It 
would be unreasonable to hold that subsistence level at villages 
on the railway line is the same as, say, at Poona merely on the 
ground that both are outside the Bombay area. 

100. The existence of more than two levels is also indicated by 
the prevailing scales of pay on the G. I. P. Railway (vide Appendix K 
to the Railway case). The explanatory note to Appendix K shows 
5 different zones for each of which there is a separate rate of pay. 
Zone (a) of the note corresponds to what we have called the Bombay 
area, the subsistence level of which we have found to be Rs. 35/- 
per month. The difference in the rates for the 3 cheapest zones 
is small and on the basis of the maximum rates of pay for these 
zones as compared with the corresponding maximum rates for 
zone (a), the subsistence level for them works out to about Rs. 25/- 
per month. On a similar basis, the subsistence level for zone (6), 
which includes Poona and the Ghats is in the neighbourhood of 
Pis. 30/- per month. 

101. We advocate therefore the adoption of 3 subsistence levels : 
(1) the Bombay level of Rs. 35/- per month which applies to the 
section from Bombay to Kalyan (inclusive), (2) the urban level of 
Rs. 30/- per month which applies to the sections from Kalyan to 
Poona (inclusive) and Igatpuri (inclusive) and (3) the rural or 
semi-rural level of Rs. 25/- per month appljdng to the remaining 
sections, with certain exceptions. In our view the urban 
level should apply to any town with a population of not less than 
20,000 (according to the census of 1931), to the Railway settle- 
ments at Manmad, Bhusaval and Dhond, and to any other area 
that the Railway Administration may think lit to classify as urban 
for this purpose. We have akeady recommended that this level 
should apply to the Ghats. 

102. We need hardly repeat the caution that these estimates 
are only for the limited purposes of the present inquiry and are not 
meant to lay down a general living wage for aU purposes. 

103. We are weU aware that the estimates which we are adopting 
even for the limited purposes of the present inquiry, are open to 
criticism. On the one hand, they may be criticised as too high 
on the ground, amongst others, that they do not take accoimt of 
the value of certain concessions such as uniforms or blankets, nor 
of possible savings in the expenditure on liquor and toddy, nor of 
the fact that the cost of feeding 3 adults or consumption units may 
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be less than 3 times the cost of feeding one. On the other hand, 
they may be criticised as too low on the ground that they leave out 
of account the more recent expressions of medical opinion on the 
food requirements of ■working class families, as also interest-pay- 
ments on account of debt (in Bombay), expenditure on festivals, 
marriages, etc. To some extent these omissions cancel each other ; 
but in any case the factors involved are not all easy to evaluate, 
and it is difficult to say whether bn balance they make any dififer- 
, ence to our estimates. 

104. We now come to our specific recommendations. In mak- 
ing these, we have taken into consideration the folio-wing, amongst 
other factors : — 

(1) The increase of 11 per cent, in the cost of living of the general 

consumer, which on our findings has occurred since the 
outbreak of the war. 

(2) The additional increase in the budgets of the lowest-paid 

employees to which we have referred in paragraph 45. 

(3) The additional increase which must have occurred in the 

case of those who were living on the margin of solvency 
just before the war and to which we have referred in 
paragraph 52 of this Report. 

(4) The need for reducing to a minimum the burden on genera 

revenues to which we have referred in paragraph 86. 

(5) The relief likely to result from the opening of cost-price 

grain shops for railway employees. 

(6) The advantages, in simplicity and uniformity, of a flat 

rate cash bonus rather than one varying from employee 
to employee or even from one group of employees 
to another. 

Bearing all these considerations in mind we would recommend 
the grant of a dearness allowance at the folio-wing rates : — 

In each area, to all whole-time adult employees whose earnings, 
including pay and allowances and the value of the free 
housing concession, if any, but not including overtime, 
do not exceed the subsistence level for that area, Rs. 3/- 
per month. 

In each case a marginal adjustment -will be necessary so as to 
avoid placing those earning Rs. 25/- or Rs. 30|- or Rs. 35/- per month, 
as the case may be, in a better position than those who are earning 
a little more and who would not be entitled to any relief under this 




scheme. We shall, therefore, have to suiJplement the above 
proposals thus : — 

In each area, to all whole-time adult emidoj^ces whose earnings 
exceed the subsistence level for that area by an amount less than 
' Rs. 3/-, an allowance equal to the difference between that amount 
and Rs. 3/-. 

The rates wo have recommended above are meant to apply 
only to adult employees that is to say, emploj’-ees who have com- 
pleted their 17th year. To those who have not completed their 
17th year, wo recommend half the above rates. By “ over- 
time ” we mean “ overtime allowance ” or. “ special overtime 
allowance ” as defined in Chapter V of tlie State Railway Estab- 
lishment Code, 1940, Volume I. Where an einidoyeo is entitled 
both to grain compensation allowance under the existing rules and a 
dearness allowance under the present scheme, he v'ill be allowed 
only the larger of the two sums. 

The effect of the marginal adjustment is, it will be seen, 
to extend some measure of relief to the lower strata of the 
income-groups between Rs. 35/- and Rs. 40/- in Bombay, Rs. 30/- 
and Rs. 33/- in urban areas outside Bombay, and Rs; 25/- andRs. 28/- 
elsewhere. This would mitigate any hardship tliat might be caused 
by too strict an adherence to the subsistence level rule. In addi- 
tion, we would propose that the General J^Iauager be given power 
to deal with anj'- cases of sj)ecial hardship. 

We also recommend that the allowances be given with effect 
from October 1, 1940, tliat is to say, as an addition -to the pay or 
wages for September 1940 and the succeeding months, so as to 
avoid any further delay in neutralisation. It will probabW be 
found to be administratively convenient, for the piu’pose of deciding 
who is eligible for the allowance, to take as the criterion his earnings 
for the month immediately preceding the date on which the scheme 
is sanctioned. 

105. We think that overtime- should be excluded from the 
definition of pay for deciding the limits of allowance, because 
overtime pay is earned for extra, work and extra strain, which m 
tiu’n mean that more energy-providing food is necessary, and a 
more nourishing diet. There may in addition be extra wear and 
tear on clothes, and a workman may have to travel to and from his 
home by tram or bus instead of waiking. Therefore there is a cor- 
responding set off to be made against the additional paj^ earned by 
working overtime, and we feel that the simplest course is to exclitde 
it altogether. We have left out of account concessions other than 
free housing, such as, free clothing (uniforms or blankets or 
umbrellas) medical facilities, school subsidies, etc., because they are 
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difficult to evaluate, although their total cost to the railway is not 
neghgible. A list of these concessions as supplied by the Railway 
will be found in Appendix XIV to this Report. 

106. We have referred to the openmg of cost-price grain shops 
for railway employees. We understand that during the war of 
1914-18, such shops were opened at convenient junctions and that 
railway employees were given free “ provision-passes ” to travel 
to and fi-’om these junctions for the purpose of buying provi- 
sions. To the best of our information, these shops were successful 
and afforded a certain measure of rehef to railway employees. 
They may, of course, be open to objection on the ground that 
thej’- mterfere with private entbrprise ; at the same time it 
cannot be denied that they would operate as a useful check on pro- 
fiteering, j)articularly in tlie remoter places in the interior of the 
country. In fact it was urged before us in another connection that 
the cost of livnig has tended to increase more hi the rural areas than 
in the cities because of the absence of competition and the difficulties 
of price control hi out-of-the-way places. We would, therefore, 
recommend that the question of opening such shops at the present 
time be sjunpatheticall}^ considered. Grain can be bought at whole- 
sale rates for sale at these shops and even if ffieight at the usual 
rates is charged, the}’ v’ould probably have the effect of bringing 
down the cost of living by 2 or 3 per cent. 

107. We have carefully considered whether there should be a 
single flat rate of compensation for ail the employees included in our 
recommendations or whether there should be different rates at differ- 
ent levels of incoine. As already indicated, simplicity and miiformity 
would dictate a single flat rate for aU. This would, however, mean 
a much larger percentage increase of remuneration in the lower 
mcome-groups than in the higher. Thus, in the case of a worker 
who now gets Rs. 15/- month, an addition of Rs. 3/- would mean 
a 20 per cent, increase of wages, although we have found that the 
increase m the cost of living since the outbreak of the war has been 
only about 11 per cent, to the general consumer. We have, how- 
ever, to remember that although the worker’s mcome may be 
Rs. 15/- per month, his pre-war expenditure must have been much 
more than Rs. 15/-, tins class of earner bemg a good deal below the 
poverty line. The 11 per cent, rise must be appHed not to the 
income but to the expenditure. Where the wage-earner gets 
free housing, free clotliing, etc., either the value of these concessions 
must be included in his expenditm’e (and Ins income) and the 11 
I)6r cent, rise applied to the total expenditure so reckoned, or 
else, a rise of about 15 per cent, must be a,pplied to the expenditure 
excluding the value of the concessions (see paragraph 45 above). 
In the second place, we are entitled to take into consideration the 
fact that apart from the rise in the cost of living to the general con- 
sumer, there has been an additional rise (referred to in paragra-ph 52 
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of this Report) to those living on the margin of solvency, this addi- 
tional rise being relatively greater at the bottom of the scale 
than higher up. We may also mention that the existing grain com- 
pensation allowance on this Railway has, in certain conditions of 
scarcity, been at the uniform rate of Rs. 3/- per month for employees- 
on pay exceeding Rs. 16/-, but not exceeding Rs. 30/- per month, 
while for those on pay not exceeding Rs. 16/- per month, the allow- 
ance has been at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 per month. We believe that the 
proportion of employees who now draw Rs. 16/- or less per month is 
not large, so that in its operation as between the various grades 
of employees now in railway service the scale of allowance that 
we have recommended is similar to the grain compensation allow- 
ance already in force ; that is to say, it treats* a man at the bottom 
much more favourably than at the top. If, in complete analogy 
to the grain compensation allowance, we were to recommend a lower 
rate of compensation than Rs. 3/- 'to employees drawing not more 
than Rs. 16/- per month, they would find it difficult to understand 
why men on higher pay and presumably better off were being given 
more than themselves. The principle, sometimes adopted of 
granting a dearness allowance at a fixed percentage of the income 
is equally open to criticism : it gives more to those who have already 
more and ignores the fact that the increase in the cost of living, which 
the allowance is meant to neutrahse, is greater in the lower income- 
groups than in the higher. For aU these reasons we have thought 
it best to have one uniform flat rate for all employees. 

108. It has been contended before us on behalf of the Railway 
Administration that no dearness allowance ought to be given to 
those employees who, whatever their pay, entered service after the 
outbreak of the war, because they knew, or ought to have known, 
that the war was hkely to send up prices. Their position, it is 
argued, cannot be said to have been worsened by the war. In 
theory this may be so ; but the effect of the argument would be that 
even those new recruits who earn no more than Rs. 12/- per month 
wfll get no rehef. It is true that their position cannot be said to 
have been worsened by the outbreak of the war, the war having 
broken out before they entered service ; but it has been worsened, 
at least for some of them by the continuance of the war and the 
further rise of prices since they joined. It would, to say the least, 
be a needless comphcation to separate the new entrants into {a) 
those who joined between September and November 1939 when the 
cost of hving was lower than it is now, (6) those who joined in 
December 1939 and January or February 1940, when it was not 
lower than at present, (c) those who jomed between March and 
June 1940, when it was again lower, etc., and to direct that while 
relief may be given at varying rates to classes {a) and (c), 
none should be given to (6). We believe that when allowances 
were given during the war of 1914-18, there was no discrimination 
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between those who entered service before and those entered after 
the outbreak of the war. For these reasons, we are unable to 
recommend any discrimination of this kind. 

* 

108A. It %vill be seen that in framing our recommendations 
we have confined relief to those classes of workers for whom on our 
calculations relief is imperatively needed, and have not extended 
relief to any class beyond the present “ poverty line We realiso 
that there are classes above the poverty line who are put to con- 
siderable hardship as a result of the increased cost of living and that 
in addition to using up any available surplus they may have, they 
may also have to reduce their standard of living to some extent. 
We believe that we are justified in adopting thk course on the 
basis of the arguments we have already set out. To extend relief 
further might have meant giving less to those below. In an article 
in the Economic Journal (of the Royal Economic Society, London) 
for December 1939, dealing with the problems of wage policy in 
war time, an eminent economist has suggested that “ if the present 
emergency requires a reduction of workmg class standards of con- 
sumption, a further diminution of the ratio of skilled to unskilled 
rates may help to achieve it with the least hardship ”. We take 
this to mean that those on unskilled rates should be given first 
consideration in any proper scheme of relief, and this is what we 
have attempted to do. 
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CHAPTER V. 

fourth term of reference. 

109. We now turn to our last term of reference. Hoav should 
■the allowances, if .any, be regulated if in future the cost of hving 
should rise or fall ? There is one initial difficulty in deahng with 
this question. It is obvious from what we have said m the foregoing 
paragraphs that if the cost of living should increase in any consider- 
able degree, some of the higher income-groups may have to be 
included in the scheme of rehef, although in then case there 
is room for some measure of economy by substitution, of 
cheaper but not less nutritious articles of food for the dearer. 
We have also to bear in mmd the possibility, in these higher groups, 
of there being more than one earner entitled to a war aUov/ance. 
To what extent the inclusion of higher groups will be necessary mil 
depend upon the measure of the rise ; if our calculations are correct, 
dhe income-group between Rs. 40/- and Rs. 50/- per month is even 
now only just above the need for relief. We eaimot think of 
•any shnple formula which will indicate what income -groujjs wih 
need relief at a particular cost-of-living level, although it may 
be possible to prepare a rough table for this purpose from the data 
available in the various family budget enquiry reports. We have 
endeavoured to draw up such a table [Appendix XIII]. We have 
not thought it necessary, in the table, to provide for increases in the 
cost-of-hving mdex of more than 10 per cent, over the present level, 
which, as we have seen, is already about 11 per cent, higher than 
the pre-war average. We assume that every endeavom: will be 
made to keep prices from soaring too high by one or other of the 
usual methods of sterihsing the excess purchasing power of the 
community, besides the checldng of profiteering. Cases have been 
brought to our notice in which prices have been charged in excess 
of the prescribed maxima. We would, therefore, strongly emphasize 
the continued need for strict price control, especially m the remoter 
places in the interior. 

110. A second difficulty arises from the fact that we have 
not been empowered in this mquhy, as we read the terms of re- 
ference, to examine the question of the Railway’s “ capacity to 
P^y possibly because that would have mvolved technical issues 
of great complexity. We have not therefore had occasion to 
examhie the question fully and although we are aware of certam 
pubhshed figures of Railway earnings in the past few months, we 
are m no position even to conjecture how those figures may vary- 
in the years to come. Possibly no one can predict their future 
course "with any degree of assurance. Our recommendations for 
the futme regulation of the dearness allowance must therefore be 
necessarily subject to an unlmown factor. 
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111. There is another difficulty which we must mention. None 
-of the cost-of-living index figures at present available are entirely 
satisfactory. The Bombay figure, which in most respects is 
above criticism, is not quite up to date in certain items, and although 
the Bombay Labom' Office has been domg its best to bring it up 
to date, the difficulties have so far proved insuperable and the 
defect still remains. Knowing how much care and thought the 
Bombay Labour Office bestows on the preparation of its figures, 
we should be surprised if the cost-of-living figures prepared at 
other centres were less open to criticism. The first requisite 
for any satisfactory revision of the allowances that we have re- 
commended is the preparation of up-to-date cost-of-living index 
figures for 3 distinct classes of areas, city, urban and rural. {Vide 
paragraj)h 101.) We would accordingly recommend that the 
question of preparing and maintaining such figures for the pur- 
poses of the Central Government be considered by the Government 
of India. 

112. Both parties before us have asked that any allowances 
that we may recommend should not be revised at too frequent 
intervals nor for &vQvy change in the cost-of-livuig index figure. 
Li the Austrahan Federal Arbitration Court Awards it is, we believe, 
now usual to provide for a quarterly revision of wages for the 
purpose of adjustmg them to the cost of livhig and this is also the 
case on English Railways mider the National Agreement of March 
20, 1920. FoHovdng these precedents, we would recommend a 
revision every three months. We would also recommend that, 
as on English Railways, no change should be made in the allow- 
ance in force during any quarter mitil the cost-of-livihg index 
figure falls or rises by full 5 points. We have carefully considered 
what should be the figure upon which the revised allowance for 
each quarter should be based. Should it be the average of the 
cost-of-living index numbers for the previous month (Cawnpore 
has weeldy figures) or the previous quarter, or the previous 6 
months, or the previous 12 months ? At one time the Australian 
Federal Arbitration Court used to adopt the 12-montIily average, 
but in 1922 it appears to have adopted the average of the previous 
quarter, the Deputy President of the Court observing that he 
could see no more just and equitable method of dealuig with the 
problem than bj?- adoptmg a scheme of quarterly adjustments in 
accordance with the fluctuations m the cost of living dming the 
previous quarter. We have, therefore, adopted the average 
cost-of-living number of the previous quarter as the criterion 
for revision. Further details Avill apjpear fr’om the Table in 
Appendix XIII. 

113. In addition to the recommendations we have afready 
made, we would suggest that the railway authorities consider 
the feasibility of issuing millr free or at reduced rates to the children 
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of the lower paid railway employees at convenient centres. In 
support of the suggestion we reproduce below a tabular statement 
which the Bombay Labour Office kindly prepared for us : — 

Bombay City. 


Number of families which reported expenditure on milk in the course 
of the Bombay Working Class Family Budget Enquiry, 1932-33. 


Income-groups. 

No. of 
families 
spending 
on 

milk. 

No. of 
families 
not spending 
on milk. 

Total 
No. of 
families. 

Percentage 

of 

column 3^ 
to 

column 4. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

.V- ( 5 ) 

Below Es. 30 

106 

74 

180 

41-11 

Es. 30 & below Es. 40 . 

234 

63 

297 

21-21 

Es. 40 & below Es. 50 . 

311 

74 

386 

19-22 

Es. 60 & below Es. 60 . 

204 

35 

239 

14-64 

Es. 60 & below Es. 70 . 

123 

21* 

147 

14-29 

Es. 70 & below Es. 80 . 

66 

11 

77 

14-29 

Es. 80 & below Es. 90 . 

46 

11* 

60 

18-33 

Eb. 90 & over 

74 

10 

84 

11-91 

Total 

1,164 

299t 

1,469 

20-35 


eluding three coses in which the details were imperfectly specified. 

fExcluding six cases in which the details were imperfectly specified. 

We see no reason for not taking these figures at their face value. 
It is, we believe, the rule in constructing the budgets of families 
keeping their own cows or getting gifts of milk in kind, to include 
the value of the milk consumed both in the income and in the 
expenditure (see, for example, page 76 of “A Scheme for an 
Economic Survey of India ” by Dr. Bowley and Mr. Robertson, 
1934). Moreover, it is not likely that working class families in 
Bombay City living for the most -part in one-room tenements 
could keep cows. It follows that the absence of any expenditure 
on milk in the case of a number of families in the above statement 
must be taken as showing that they consumed none. We are, 
therefore, led to conclude that over 20 per cent, of the families 
surveyed in 1932-33 consumed no milk, the percentage being 
as high as 41 in the group earning less than Rs. 30/- per month. 
The percentage drops steadily as the income rises except in the 
group between Rs. 80/- and Rs. 90/-, which shows an abrupt rise. 
This is probably due to the fact that of the 60 famihes studied in 
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tiiis group, only 13 were “ natural families ”, the other 47 being 
“ joint households ” (see page 6 of the Report of the Enquiry of 
1932-33). In other words, the typical family of this group was 
not really a single family but probably consisted of 2 families, 
■each belonging to the Rs. 40-50 group, and living to some extent 
.according to the standards of that group. This perhaps explains 
why the niilk consumption standard in these 2 groups is nearly 
the same and is lower than that of the groups between Rs. 50/-- 
and Rs. 80/-. 

The fact that this standard rises steadily with the monthly 
income of the family is an indication that the poor standard 
observed in the lower groups is due mainly to lack of purchasing 
power. 

114. We have not lost sight of the fact that while the average 
expenditure on milk of all the families surveyed was Rs. 1-3-9 
per month, the average expenditure on liquor and toddy was 
Rs. 1-11-3 per month, and that the number of families consuming 
liquor was 1,165 (see page 28 of the Report of the Enquiry of 1932-33) 
against 1,164 consuming miUr. What this means is that some 
families, not having enough money to buy both liquor and milk, 
preferred to buy liquor and go without milk. In other words, the 
rmsatisfactory standard of milk consumption must be attributed 
not only to poverty but also to associated causes, such as, ignorance 
and sordid surroundings, as in the case of the Manchester operative 
who said that he got drunk regularly because “ it was the shortest 
way out of Manchester ”. (Page 33 “ Working Class Budgets — 
Bombay, 1923 ”). Clearly, therefore, the only certain mean's of 
securing that the children of these families get enough millr is not 
by paying cash, which may be mis-spent, but by issuing milk, 
preferably to the children themselves through the agency of welfare 
centres. There are already 3 Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres 
on the G. I. P. Railway at Bhusaval^ Manmai and Jhansi, upon 
which, in the year 1939-40, there was spent a sum of about Rs. 16,000 
out of the Railway Staff Benefit Fund. We notice from the ac- 
counts for the year 1939-40 that Railway .revenues contributed 
about Rs. 46,000 to this Fund. If to the other activities of these 
centres there is added the free or half-free issue of millr to the children 
of the lower paid railway employees, not only would the children 
be benefited, but the attendance at the centres would also increase. 
The suggestion would involve a larger contribution to the Staff 
Benefit Fund from Railway revenues, but the experiment appears 
to be worth trying. 

115. One of the results of this inquiry has been to show to us 
that the dispute between the two parties is of the rare kind in which 
both are in the right. The paradox can be explained in a few 
words. Take 2 workers, one of whom gets Rs. 30/- per month, out 
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of which he spends Rs, 10/- per month on house-rent and the remain- 
ing Rs. 20/- on food, and the other gets free housing together with 
Rs. 20/- per month, the whole of which he spends on food. If food 
prices alone rise, but not rents, and the food biU of each increases 
by Rs. 3/- per monthj what is the effect ? The total monthly ex- 
penditure of the first worker being Rs. 30/- per month, the three- 
rupee rise represents an increase of 10 per cent, in his cost of hvmg, 
while to the second worker, whose total cash expenditure is Rs. 20/-, 
the same rise represents an increase of 15 per cent. If, in addition, 
it so happens that the second worker has no reserves of any kind 
with which to meet his increased bill, he will find after some months 
that his grocer, by way of interest on the accumulated arrears, 
charges him higher prices, so that there is a further increase of per- 
haps 5 per cent, in his cost of living. In such a situation the official 
cost-of-living index number in most places, being based on budgets 
of the first tj^pe, will show an increase of 10 per cent, while those 
who have in mmd the budget of the lowest paid railway employee, 
which is of the second type, voU maintain that the increase is 20 
per cent. Both would be right, each for a certain type of budget, 
and this, broadly speaking, is what appears to have happened in the 
present instance. 

116. We have made our recommendations as modest as possible 
so that relief, where it is imperatively needed, may be given in 
the full measure recommended. To some it may seem that they 
go too far ; to otliers that they do not go far enough. To the former 
we would say that in the new order which is fast marching upon 
us, the standards of the past, however generous in origin, must 
be abandoned if they are no longer enough. To the latter we would 
point out that when there is less for everybody, the necessities of 
the poorest workers must come first and last and all the time, for 
it is among them that the nation dwells. 

117. We thank^ the Railway Administration for granting us 
various facilities, and giving us the fullest possible mformation to aid 
us in our hiquiry. Our requests for information must at times have 
caused a great deal of extra labour, but everyone in the Administra- 
tion did his utmost to procure information, answer our questions, 
and see that we were given every opportunity to ascertain the facts. 
We wish to thank especially the General Manager and Mr. W. T. 
Griffiths, officer on special duty, who worked very hard to see that 
the materials placed before us were complete, accurate and prompt, 
lie was always available and wiUing to explain to us any points 
that arose out of the evidence, or our tours on the railway, or from 
the Railway case. 

We would also place on record our appreciation of the fairness 
and fulness with which the case on behalf of the Federation was ’ 
conducted and argued. The care which those in charge took in 
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sifting the material and in putting before us only what was of real 
value saved us much time and trouble. 

We must thank those witnesses who came -at considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience and possible expense, and gave us full details 
of their daily and monthly expenditure. In many cases they 
could not expect that our recommendation would include their own 
income levels, and so their willingness to give evidence was not due 
to the hope that they would personally benefit. None of the railway 
servants who gave evidence claimed any diet money ; they received 
free passes from the railway administration and were treated as 
being on duty, but otherwise paid their own expenses. 

We wish to thank, among many who gave us assistance, the staff 
of the Bombay Labour Office, particularly the two Assistant Com- 
missioners who gave evidence before us in camera, ]\br. Deshpande 
and Sir. Joshi, and in addition Mr. Keni, Statistical Superintendent. 
They were of considerable assistance to us in supplying information, 
discussing technical points, and meeting our criticisms. Without 
their help, this report, especially the portion deahng with our first 
term of reference, could not possibly have been completed to our 
satisfaction. 

We must also acknowledge our indebtedness to the Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India and his staff, particularly 
Mr. Subramaniam, whose technical assistance has been invaluable. 

Col, Wagstaff of the Railway Board has also assisted us gi'eatly 
by placing at our disposal his long experience of Railway staff 
matters. 

We also wish to thank our staff, who have worked with energy 
and devotion and when necessary have put in long hours, and worked 
both on holidays and Sundays to complete the inquiry. 

We have the honour to be, 

•4 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

B. N. RAU, 

Chairman^ 

SHAEAAT AHMAD KHAN, 

Member. 

New Delhi : A. HUGHES, 

The 12th December 1940. ^r- Member. 
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APPENDIX I. 


GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

DEPAETMENT OF LABOEE. 

NOTIFICATION. 

Simla, the 7th Avgust 194:0. 

No. L.~17’14 . — Whereas a trade dispute is apprehended between 
the General Manager of Great Indian Peninsula Eailway and the 
worlonen employed on the said Railway regarding the grant of an 
allowance to the workmen in view of the increased cost of living 
brought about by war conditions; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 
3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929 (VII of 1929), the Central Gov- 
ernment is pleased — 

I. to appoint a Court of Inquiry' consisting of — 

(i) The Honourable Mr. Justice B. N. Eau, Kt., C.I.E., 

I.C.S.. a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, — Independ- 
ent Chairman. 

(ii) Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, — Independent Member, and 

(hi) Mr. A. Hughes, I.C S., — Independent Member and 

Secretary to the Court; and 

n. to refer to the said Court of Inquiry the following matters 
which appear to be connected with or relevant to the said dispute, 
namely : — 

(1) What has been the rise in the cost of living for the lower 
paid staS since the outbreak of war,' in the various 
areas in which they are employed? 

■ (2) Having rega’rd to the previous movements in wages and 
prices, does the rise since the outbreak of war estab- 
lish a case for a war allowance for the lower paid 
staS? 

(3) If so, in what areas and subject to what conditions should 

an allowance be given? 

(4) How should the allowances, if any, be regulated, if in 

future the cost of living should rise or fall? 

M. S. A. HYDAEI, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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APPENDIX n. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

DEPAETMENT OF LABOUE. 


EESOLUTION. 

The 7th August 194:0. 

No. L.-1714 . — The All-India Eailwaymen's Federation and cer- 
tain other organisations of railway labour have presented demands- 
for the grant of a dearness allowance to railway employees to meet 
the increased cost of living brought about by war conditions. The 
demand of the Federation is that there should be an increase of 
wages ranging from 10-20 per cent, to employees drawing less than 
Es. 100 per mensem. The question was discussed by the Federa- 
tion vdth the Eailway Board at a meeting in April last The view of 
the Eailway Board that as prices stood then there was no justifica- 
tion for granting a dearness allowance was explained to the repre- 
sentatives of the Federation and they were also told that the Gov- 
ernment of India in consultation with the Provincial Governments 
were actively considering what was the best means of providing 
relief in the event of any relief being considered necessary in the 
future owing to a further rise in the prices. The reason why in the 
opinion of Government there was no justification for the grant of -a 
dearness allowance had also been previously explained at length in 
the Legislative Assembly by the Honourable Member for Eailways 
in his budget speech. The All-India Eailwaymen’s Federation, 
however, adhered to the view that there was a case for the imme- 
diate grant of an allowance and they have submitted an applica- 
tion to the Government of India for the appointment of a Board of 
Conciliation under section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, to 
settle the dispute. 

2. The Government of India, having reviewed the matter care- 
fully, are not convinced that the present circumstances warrant the 
grant, of any dearness allowance. Having regard, however, to the 
importance of the question for those employees on low rates of pay 
and the difference of opinion that has arisen, they believe* that it 
would be of assistance both to railway administrations and to rail- 
way workers to have an enquiry into the matter under the Trade- 
Disputes Act. The Goverinment have carefully considered what 
machinery will be most appropriate for dealing with the question 
and have come to the conclusion that a Court of Enquiry will be 
more appropriate than a Board of Conciliation. The Government 
of India have, therefore, decided to appoint a Court of Enquiry 
under section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, to enquire and 
report on the following terms of reference; — 

(T) What^ has been the rise in the cost of living for the lower 
paid staff since the outbreak of war, in the various 
areas in which they are employed? 
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(2) Having regard to the previous movements in wages and 

prices, does the rise since the outbreak of war estab- 
lish a case for a war allowance for the lower paid 
staff ? 

(3) If so, in what areas and subject to what conditions should 

an allowance be given? 

(4) How should the allowances, if any, be regulated if in 

future the cost of living should rise or fall? 

3. The Com’t will consist of — 

The Honourable Mr. Justice B, N. Rau^ Kt., G.I.B., I.C.S., 
Chairman. 

Sir Shafdat Ahmad Khan, Member. 

Mr A. Hughes, I.C.S,, Member. 

Mr. Hughes will also act as Secretary to the Court. 

4. To enable the present enquiry to be conducted expeditiously, 
the Government of India have decided to confine it to the G. I. P. 
Railway. If as a result of the Court’s Enquiry, the Government 
of India adopt any principles regulating the grant of an allowance 
to any classes of workers on the G. I. P. Railway, they will be 
prepared to apply these principles to any other railway servants in 
their employ to whom they may be equally applicable. 

The Court will be appointed in August and will report to Gov- 
ernment in the Labour Department, 

M. S. A. HYDARI, 

Secretary to the Oovemment of India. 
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APPENDIX in. 

^Pirst statement submitted by the All-India Railwaymen’s Federa- 
tion, dated Bombay, the 26th August 1940.) 

We have the honour to submit the following statement on the 
terms of reference for the consideration of the Court: — 

2. Before setting out the demands of the Eailway workers and 
the reasons for' those demands, the Federation would like to bring 
to the notice of the Court that the original application dated 6th 
April, 1940, on which action has been taken by the Government of 
-India, was made by this Federation as representing the affiliated 
Unions and the railway workers in India. The Federation has, 
therefore, been surprised that no official intimation about the 
appointment of this Court of Enquiry has been given to the Federa- 
tion 

3. We submit such an official intimation was due to us from the 
Government of India. We beg to record our protest against the 
lack of courtesy shown by the Government. 

4. The case for Dearness Allowance for railway workers has 
been discussed between the Eailwaymen’s Federation and the 
Eailway Board on more than one occasion since the outbreak of the 
war. But as no agreement could be reached, the Federation pre- 
sented an application to the Government of India on the 6th April, 
1940, under section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act of 1929, requesting 
that the, dispute should be referred to a Board of Conciliation. 
Briefly stated, the case made out in the said application is that the 
rise in the cost of living has varied differently in different pro- 
vinces but that generally speaking the hardships resulting from the 
rise in prices could be mitigated by the grant of dearness allowance 
on the following scale : — 

20 per cent, increase in wages to those who are receiving 
Rs. 30 and below per month, 

15 per cent, to those who are earning upto Es. 60 and ovsr 
Es. 30. 

10 per cent, to those who are receiving wages varying between 
Es. 61 and Es. 100. 

Herewith attached for ready reference is a copy of the said appli- 
cation [Appendix — ^IV] 

5. Since then, prices have fluctuated slightly *on one side and 
slightly on the other; the Federation will assist the Court in examin- 
ing the precise effect of these fluctuations as this enquiry proceeds. 
The tendency has been towards a rise in more recent weeks. But 
neither the fall nor the rise had been sufficient seriously to affect 
the demands of the railwaymen made in the application of the 6th 
April 1940 or before. 

6. Eailwaymen do not stand alone in claiming a dearness allow- 
ance ^ due to the rise in prices since the war. Applications for a 
rise in wages were made by the working classes in various indus- 

nes in all parts of the country; in some eases enquiries were set 
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UX3 and resulted in the grant of a dearness allowance to the work- 
ers concerned. Private employers in a' number of cases have grant- 
ed increase in , wages on their own initiative. Municipalities and 
other local bodies have also taken similar action. The various 
railway unions have been unanimous in urging upon their respective 
administrations the urgent need for a rise in wages corresponding 
to the rise in the cost of living, but invariably they were put off on 
the ground that it w.as an All-India matter and that the Pailway 
Board alone could deal with it. The employees of the Provincial 
and Central Governments have similarly put forward a demand for 
increased wages. But while private employers and some public 
bodies have responded to this request of their employees, Govern- 
ments, both Central and Provincial, have stood out against any ' 
increment. In fact the Government have refused to consider this 
matter till now and when, as in the case of the Bombay Port Trust, 
recommendations were made by the Trust authorities for giving 
dearness allowance to their employees, the Government of India 
have, so. far as we 4ire aware, not yet sanctioned such recommenda- 
tions. ^ 

7. Even before the war was declared prices had risen in several 
parts of the country; after the war broke out the rise was so rapid 
that at least one Provincial Government was compelled to inter- 
vene, in order to prevent the exploitation of the consumer. The 
Government of India had by that time issued an Ordinance directing, • 
as a measure of price control, that the rise of prices should be 
permissible upto 10 per cent, only The Government of Bombay 
on the other hand permitted the rise upto 20 per cent. Prices went 
on rising higher and higher and by the close of the year 1939 an 
acute economic situation had developed and serious hardships were 
experienced by the masses. Professor T. E. Gregory, Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India, bore testimony to the sharp 
rise in prices in a broadcast on 12th January, 1940, He said; — • 

“Taking 2nd September as equal to 100, then broadly speak- 
ing by the end of the year, the general index of pri- 
mary commodity prices had risen to 137, Manufac- 
tured articles had risen to 142; food and tobacco to 
125 and other agricultural commodities to 184 ; raw 
materials generally to 130. But the important figures 
are those of general index 137 and the raw materials, 
viz., 130. The impression I wish to have with you is- 
that wholesale prices as a whole today are something 
like one-third higher than they were four months ago, 
and producers of certain kinds of raw materials are 
even getting Rs. 180 for every 100 that they were 
getting before the war broke out.” 

8. This statement found support in the Finance Member’s 
Budget Speech wherein a rise of 40 per cent, in the price level was 
admitted. The Chairman of the Imperial Bank of India in a recent 
speech to the shareholders of that Bank has shown that wholesale 
prices of paddy had gone up from Es. 101 on 30th June 1939 to 
Rs, 122 on 29th June 1940, the peak price being Es. 127. He also 
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refeiTed to the rise in the prices of wheat, ground-nuts and tea. 
The prices of clothing has kept pace with the rise in the cost of 
food, although they may not have reached the same level. Fuel, 
lighting, medicine, ti-avelling, house-rent, newspapers, etc., have 
more or less risen in prices. Altogether the index-number of the 
cost of living since the outbreak of war could be safely stated to 
have risen to between 20 and 25 per cent, to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

9. When wholesale prices are so high the effect on the retail 
prices must be considerable. Before the wholesale prices reach 
the consumer several factors like freight, labour, middelmen’s profit, 
etc., have to be taken into account and these make the retail prices 
higher than wholesale <vnes. The rise in ret-ail prices therefore 
must have been even higher. 

10 In the case of railway workers the effect of price increase has 
considerably aggravated their hardships. Certain privileges enjoyed 
by the railway employees for years, c.p., free passes, house-rent 
allowances, subsidy' for education of their children' etc., have during 
recent years been either withdrawn or curtailed and the collective 
financial loss to the workers in this way has been appreciable. These 
losses amount to a coiTcsponding reduction in wages and have to be 
taken into account while assessing the increment to be gWen. 

11. There is one expression used in the terms of reference which 
requires to be elucidated m order to prevent misunderstanding and 
that expression is “Lowerpaid staff’*. Our application to the Gov- 
ernment of India was on behalf of all staff and was not intended to 
be restricted to any particular section of railway employees. To the 
best of our knowledge the phrase “lower-paid railway staff’’ has 
never been defined by any Railway Administration. O'ur own sub- 
mission is that this enquiry should embrace railway employees 
drawing Es. 160 in capital and other big towns and Es. 120 else- 
where. 

12. The Federation submits that the second term of reference 
has no relevance to the issues raised in the application. A compari- 
son between the movement of prices and wages prior to the war 
with the rise in prices since the war is a comparison of likes with 
unlikes and the tei-m of reference is calculated only to forestall the 
demand for dearness allowance. Wlien a certain higher wage level 
has been reached and operated for a number of years and lower prices 
have then prev^ailed over a series of years such a fall in 
prices leads to a certain improvement in the worker’s standard. He 
is enabled during such a period of price-fall to permit himself certain 
necessities and amenities which were oi'iginally not open to him 
If the fall continues for a long-term he becomes turned to that 
improved standard which must thereafter become his minimum. 
It would then be improper to ask him to go back to the previous 
low standard on a subsequent rise in prices by refusing to pay him 
a dearness allowance. It should be the aim of the Eailway Board 
and the Government of India, as indeed of all rational employers to 
maintain that standard. In fact that .has been the accepted aim 
of all Civilised States and Governments gathered in the Interna- 
tional Babour Organisation. We, therefore, submit that the present 
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arise in the cost of Jiving should be in the light of the - standards 
already reached and not with reference to a past period when prices 
were higher than now. We cannot, therefore, agree that any com- 
parison between the cost of living now and the cost of living some 
years ago is any criterion for reaching right conclusions in the pre- 
sent enquiry, and we submit that the second-term of reference is 
irrelevant and misleading. 

13. The present enquiry ought, we submit, to be limited to the 
examination of the standards already reached, in August 1939. It 
•should not, of course, be assumed that even those standards were 
at all anything high. In numerous cases even the old scale of pay 
IS not now in force for all employees. Wholesale demotions and 
abolitions of posts were in thousands of cases enforced and the posi- 
tion is even worse in the case of those who have been brought 
under the new scales of pay. This matter is so important that we 
would like to elaborate it a little further. Between 1927 and 1931 
the Railways had run a systematic "economy campaign” as it was 
•called which ultimately swelled into wholesale retrenchment 
measures. By 1930-31 as many as 117,000 workers lost their jobs, 
thousands were demoted and hundreds of posts were abolished. It 
will, ,thus be observed that even the old scales of pay, to which 
reference is made in the second-term of reference, are not maintain- 
•ed for all old employees. Serious hardships have resulted by virtue 
of that retrenchment campaign. The second term of reference is 
to a large extent hypothetical and reveals retrogade tendencies. If 
-at is accepted as a test, it will only stereotype low standards. 

14. The third question does not arise if our submission is upheld 
on the second term of reference. If the Court considers that the 
third teim of reference is within the scope of the present enquiry, 
we ask for 15 days’ time to enable us to prepare the case for rail- 
way workers on that footing. 

15. Existing wage scales in India are much below what would 
he considered as minimum wages. The Royal Commission oii 
Labour held that no minimum standard of wage could be fixed for 
Indian workers and that the existing standards were inadequate. 

16. The question of a reduction therefore could not fairly be 
raised as is done in the fourth term of reference until the principle 
of minimum wages is accepted. In this connection, we submit that 
the practice in British Railways should be adopted; there, a certain 
level of wages is accepted as a minimum below which no reduction 
is permitted. This is called the “stop rate”* Subject to this 
“stop rate”’ wages are regulated. If wages have reached a higher 
level than that basic line and prices fall, no reduction can be urged 
by the employers until the price-fall is five points when reduction in 
wages can be made, subject to the basic minimum. Conversely if 
the prices rise by five points an increase in wages will follow auto- 
matically. We are prepared to accept this practice as a guide for 
the future regulation of wages. Eor the above mentioned reasons, 
the Federation submits that the following relief may be granted; — 

1. 20 per cent, increase for employees drawing up to Rs. 30 

2. 15 per cent, increase for employees drawing over Rs. 30 to 

Rs. 60. 
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3. 10 per cent, increase for employees drawing over Es. 60 to 

Es. 100, 

4. Such percentage as the evidence should justify for em- 

ployees drawing over Es. 100. 

17. Herewith enclosed is the statement [Appendix VI] of our 
case as was discussed between the Eailway Board and the Federa- 
tion 
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^ APPENDIX rV. 

(Application dated the 6th April 1940, made hy the All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation for the appointment of a Board of Conci- 
liation under section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929.) 

Whereas a Trade Dispute exists between the All-India Eaihvay- 
men’s Federation and the Eailway Board and’ it is expedient that 
the said dispute should be referred for investigation and settlement 
by a Board of Conciliation, an application is hereby made under 
section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, that the said dispute 
should be referred to a Board, of Conciliation. 

2. This application is made by the undersigned who have been 
duly authorised to make this application at a Convention of the 
All-India Eailwaymen’s Federation specially called for for the 'pur- 
pose by means of a resolution unanimously adopted by the delegates 
of various affiliated Unions who were ^ deputed by the respective 
Unions to decide the specific issue. 

3. A statement [Appendix V] giving particulars of the dispute 
as required by rule 4 of the Indian Trade Disputes Rules, 1929, is 
enclosed. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Statement under Eule 4 of the Indian Trade Disputes Eules, 1829. 

(a) Parties to the Dispute. 

Parties to the dispute are the All-India Eailwaymen’s Federation 
and the Bail way Board. 

(b) Nature and cause of the Dispute. 

Since the outbreak of this war, the prices of vainous commodities 
began to rise rapidly and by December 1939 the rise assumed serious 
proportions. Urgent representations were made by various Unions 
to the respective Eailways demanding additional wages to com- 
pensate them in the rise of the cost of living. 

The percentage of rise has varied in different Provinces but 
generally spealdng the results of the rise can be met by a grant of 
Dearness Allowance of 20 per cent, to those whose wages are Ps. 30 
and below; 15 per cent to those whose wages are between Es. 60, 
and Es. 30; and 10 per cent, to those whose wages are between Es. 
100 and Es. 60. 

The Eailway Board have so far failed to accede to this demand 
and discontent of workers is growing. 

(c) Esthnaic of persons affccte'd. 

Estimate of number of workers affected is between five and six 
lakhs. 

(d) Efforts made by the parties to settle the dispute. 

The President and the General Secretary of the All-India Eail- 
waymen’s Federation met the Eailway Board informally on 2nd 
February 1940 and urged the need for a prompt * decision in this 
behalf. ^ There was a special meeting between the Board and the 
Federation on 5th April 1940 when this question was again ai'gued 
at length and Dearness Allowance was demanded on the scale des- 
<}ribed above. The Eailway Board have turned down this demand. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Memorandum on Dearness Allowance. 

, (All-India Eailwaymen’s Federation) 

While referring to the recent rise in prices in presenting the 
Eailway Budget for 1940-41, the Eailway Member stated “We are 
at all times ready to consider any reasoned statement of the posi- 
tion which takes into account the considerations I have mentioned.” 

The considerations, he alluded to, are the following: — 

(1) That the Government’s "own examination of the situation 
at the present moment suggests that in ' no area have 
prices risen to the levels prevailing when the bulk of the 
present rates were fixed”; 

(2) That the question is one “of an equitable awangement 

between Eailway servants on one side and other sections 
of the community on the other.” Practically “all 
Eailway servants have been gainers at the expense of 
; primary producers who suffered as a result of great fall 

in prices in 1929-31”; 

(3) “Any doctrine that Eailway servants have the right to 

increase in prices “neutralised’ by additions to their pay, 
would carr^' with it the coroUaiy that, whenever prices 
fell, pay should be correspondingly reduced”; 

(4) “While private employers who secured substantial reductions 

in their wages bills a few years ago rightly gave some 
enhancement, the Eailway rates are rigid and have 
undergone no change and therefore do not require to be 
supplemented just now ’. 

(o) “The average remuneration for Eailway staff as a whole 
, rose by about 10 per cent, between 1929-39, whereas 

prices were substantially lower in 1939 than in 1929 and 
that the incremental scales which are common in the 
Eailways tend to alleviate the effect which an upward 
movement in prices may produce”. 

Point No. (1 ). — In dealing with point No. (1) refeiTed to by 
the Eailway Member, the Federation desires to invite the attention 
of the Eaiiway Board, that according to their figures submitted in 
1912 to Datta’s Committee, the real wages of Eailwaymen did not 
practically improve between 1895-1912 as will be evident from the 
following index of real wage figures: — 


All-lTidia average for Bailwaymen. 



1895-99. 

1900-04. 

1905-09. 

1910. 

1912. 

Eeal wages 

97 

102 

97 

108 

101 

Nominal wages 

102 

108 

117 

136 

139 

The said Committee observed that in 

some cases the real 

wages 


worsened. The above will indicate in spite of the rises in the scale 
of Nominal Wages, the rise in prices ‘neutralised’ the effect of in- 
creases with the result that the standard of living of Eailwaymen 
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before the last Great War had been practically stagnant over a period 
of twenty years. Subsequent revisions made in 1920 by absorbing 
war allowances constitute the highest levels ever reached and even 
so, were not 3nade in exact proportion to the rise in the then level 
of prices. In 1920, the General Index number for all articles was 
281 as against 137 in 1912 whereas the highest increases in pay for 
Eailwaymen given in 1920 varied between 35 per cent, and 73 per 
cent, over pre-war njonthly rates of' pay. In the circumstances, it 
will not be unreasonable to suppose that the standard of living of 
Eailwaymen did not materially improve between 1895 and 1920. In 
1924, some Eailways like South Indian Eailway worsened the scales 
of pay and otherwise -whatever little improvement of temporajy and 
uncertain nature Ihe men had was due to the subsequent fall in 
prices. The lowest paid subordinate and inferior service men have 
never received their wages on living wage principle and this state- 
ment can be confirmed by a consideration of the official data collect- 
ed by various Bailway Administrations for submission to the Whitley 
Commission in 1930. Whenever the prices fell, there was occa- 
sional and slight relief to the low paid Eailw^a 3 'man bj" enabling him 
to purchase foodstuffs and necessaries of life, of better quality instead 
of buying the cheapest stuff. There was no question of savings or 
permanent improvement in his case. 

Grudging even this, in 1934-35, x’evised scales of pay were framed,, 
which according to the Eailway Member’s Budget Speech for 1936- 
37 was calculated to result ultimatelv “in savings cf between 2 
and 3 crores a vear”. In a Wages Bill of Bs. 32 crores per 
annum, a cut of Bs, 3 crores is a serious one indeed! 

The above considerations will point to the conclusion that the 
much vaunted improvements in the position of Eailwaymen up to 
1931-35 were really superficial and in 1934-35, when wage rates 
were revised taking into considei-ation all relevant factors from the 
Administration’s point of view, the prices lowest as the following 
table of index numbers of wholesale prices in Bombay, Karachi and 
Calcutta will reveal: — 


Index numbers of wholesale 'prices in India. 


Number 
of articles. 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Calcutta' 

40 

23 

72 

1933 average ..... 

98 

97 

87 

1934 „ . . • . . 

95 

96 

89 

1936 „ ■ 

99 

99 

91 

1936 „ 

96 

102 

91 

1937 „ • . . . 

106 

108 

102 

1938 „ ' . 

101 

104 

95 
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Number 
of articles. 


. Bombay 

40 

f 

Karachi 

23 

Calcutta 

72 

November 

1938. 


99 

V 

104 

95 

December 


• 

101 

105 

95 

January . 

,1039. 


100 

105 

9 

96 

IFebruary • 



99 

104 

98 

March 


* 

99 

104 

97 

April 


* 

100 

104 

100 

May ; 



101 

104 

101 

June 



101 

103 

101 

July 



100 

103 

100 

August 



103 

104 

100 

•September 



120 

109 

114 

•October • 



121 

111 

118 

November 


• 

133 

120 

131 


Considering the year 1934-35 when the wage rates were last 
revised as the base, it can easily be shown that there has been a 
-steady increase in the price level from 89 points to 137 points by 
■December 1939 and therefore the point No. 1 urged for consideration 
■by the Eailway Member becomes important only in the revei^e 
sense. The position in respect of 1920 has been already mentioned 
-and lastly it may be again stated that the wages position of the 
lowest paid category of staff who never received living wages has 
never been enviable. One cannot do better than quote the present 
"Railway Member’s following statement: — 

“The cost of staff per train mile has been falling for some 
years and is now no higher than it was in 1922.” 

Point No. (2 ). — ^With reference to point No. (2), it is essential 
to remember that the financial position of the Indian ^Railways has 
heen the envy of other countries in spite of what the Railway Board 
have stated as “'the lowest rates and fares in the- world”. When the 
prices fell disastrously in 1929-31, the Railwaymen did not stand to 
benefit. Block retrenchments on an all-India scale were .effected. 
'Short-time in workshops was introduced and still continues in places 
like B. N. Eailway Kharagpur Workshops. Wage cuts benefiting the 
Railway consumers to the extent of 4.67 crores of Rupees were 
imposed. Several seiwice privileges were drastically curtailed. 
Rates and fares have been steadily reduced, benefiting the Railway 
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consumer to the tune of Es. 5 croies to Eailway revenues, assuming 
there was no increase of traffic {vide page 15, Eailway Budget 
Speech 1936-37). The losses in traffic receipts due to unfair motor 
transport competition estimated in the same speech to be nearly 
Es. 3 crores per annum are made good at the expense of the lowest 
paid Eailwaymen. The Eailways have contributed to the General 
Eevenues between 1^15-1941, nearly Es. 119 crores. Losses on the 
Strategic Eailways have been reimbursed by the Eailway revenues 
•and military traffic subsidised at about one crore of Eupees per 
annum. The job analysis operations have already benefited the 
Eailway owner and the consumer to the extent of Es. 1.4 crores 
per annum. 

Besides the above, permanent savings due to stall retrench- 
ments and new rates of pay have added to the wealth of the com- 
mimity that owns the State Eailways in this country. Certainly 
the Eailway servants were not gainers after 1929-31 fall in prices 
and especially at the expense of primary producers in view of the 
above savings. In the ch*cumstanees, it is but fair tliat when the 
lowest paid Eailwaymen in spite of the several benefits conferred 
on the consumer, have become more miserable due to rising prices, 
they should be relieved from their distress. 

Point No. 3 . — Strictly speaking when wages are fixed on a living 
wage principle and the cost of living figures are worked on a scientific 
basis, there is scope for modification of wage rates in proporiion to 
the alterations in the bases. Unless the above condition is satis- 
fied, the doctrine of no compensation when prices increase denoting 
the prosperity of the producers and retrenchments when prices fall 
cannot but have deplorable results if put into practice, as has been 
done. 

The request for dearness allow^ance is not a demand for improved 
standard of living although it would not be unreasonable to do so 
and the Board themseh’’es admitted in 1929 before the Whitley Com- 
mission saying that they “recognise that accepted standards are 
being raised, and what w'ould have been regarded as satisfactory 
even ten years ago is no longer sufficient’’ and “for that a revision 
of w’^ages to improve the position was then contemplated.’’ 

Point No. (4). — ^Eeference has been made to private employers 
who have granted dearness allowance to their staff. As already 
stated, the Indian Eailways enjoy a superior financial position 
whether in comparison with Eailway systems of advanced countries 
or with industries like Textiles and Sugar which are subsidised by 
the tax-payer. If industrial concerns, subsidised, feel it impera- 
tive to grant dearness allowance for their employees there is greater 
justification for Eailways to do so, considering that the Eailways 
are subsidising general revenues and several industries" and establish- 
ments by charging concessional rates below economic cost. Not only 
employers who cut the wages of their staff during economic depres- 
sion but also several others have granted dearness allowance. The 
colliery owmers have recently granted 10 per cent, allow^ance. The 
Eailway rates have been increased to give Es. 5^ crores to the 
Leneral Eevenues and mention has been already made that the 
•ai w’’ay Wages have admittedly become retrograde in recent years. 
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The Eailway Administrations will not be justified in not granting 
essentia] compensatory allowance to the stafi when the revenues are 
increasing for the same reasons Eailway Wages were cut in 1931 to 
help the General Budget. 

Point No. (5). — By the application of elementary arithmetic, it 
is stated that the average remuneration, for railway staff os a whole 
rose. by about 10 per cent, between 1929-39, giving a misleading im- 
pression of the relative level of wages. In 1930-31, the average cost 
of a Gazetted Officer "was Es. 17,267 on State-owned Eailways and 
in 1938-39, the cost was reduced to Es. 16,624 per annum according 
to one calculation. According to another, the cost of a Gazetted. 
Officer on E. B. Eailway rose from Es. 15,010 in 1930-31 to Es. 
18,052 in 1938-39, and on N, W. Eailway from Es. 14,860 to Es. 
16,080 in the same period although the scales of pay on the two 
State-managed Eailways are the same. No misleading conclusions 
should be arrived on the basis of the above figures, that either the 
cost is reduced or is increased or is different on the State-Eailways. 

While it is true that incremental scales provide for increases for 
some years, there are bound to be apparent increases as well as 
decreases in the aggregate costs in any particular series of years 
while the basic rates may remain imaltered. If a person retiring on 
the top of a grade is followed by a person on the minimum of the 
grade the costs will be correspondingly affected. Further the 
increments in the initial scales of pay do not exactly represent the 
increments in the needs of the employees earning such increments. 
A Despatch Clerk on E. B. Eailway recruited in 1929 on Es. 30 — 
2 — 40 would have reached his maximum in 5 years while his family 
burdens are not static but continuously increased. It would be 
wrong to say in 1939 that his position is better off by 33 and 1 /3 per 
cent, because his present pay is Es. 40 as against Es. 30 10 years 
ago, ignoring his additional responsibilities today. There are 
thousands of cases of Eailwaymen who are blocked in the same pay 
for several years for no favilt of theirs and incremental scales are 
less in operation in Eailways compared to other Government services. 
Further the security of service of a low' paid Eailway employee is 
now'-a-days seriously and continuously menaced by job analysis 
and periodical retrenchments. 

In the circumstances, when prices shoot up adversely, the lowest 
paid employees deserve special consideration. The effect of increase 
in prices on the >vage earners can roughly be gauged from the esti- 
mates of family budgets prepared by the Eailway Administrations. 
(Vide pages 163-310 supplementary Evidence Volume XI, Eoyal 
Commission on Labour in India). 

The Finance Member in his budget speech has mentioned that 
the rise in prices is about 40 per cent, since the declaration of War 
and there has been no wude- divergency in the rate of increase among 
the different classes of commodities. Dr. Gregory in his broadcast 
speech delivered on 12th Ja:nuary 1940 stated; "Taldng 2nd Septem- 
ber as equal to 100, then, broadly speaking by the end of the year, 
the general index of primary commodity prices had risen to 137. 
Manufactured articles had risen to 142; food and tobacco to 125 and 
other agricultural commodities to 184; raw materials generally to 
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130. But the important figures are those of general index 137, and 
the raw materials viz. 130. The impression I wish to have with 
you is that wholesale prices as a whole to-day are something like 
one-third higher than they were four months ago, and the producers 
of certain kinds of raw materials are even getting Es. 180 for every 
100 that they were* getting before the War broke out.'* 

Estimates of increase in prices are capable of easy verification 
.and therefore there should be no delay in granting relief. 

Any differences of opinion between the Eailways and their em- 
ployees on the actual rate of increase in prices and its effect on 
the family budget of the lowest paid worker are capable of indepen- 
-dent and impartial investigation. 

Any delay in grant of dearness allowance cannot but increase 
the indebtedness or the malnutrition of the workers and their fami- 
lies due to underfeeding. When other employers already are 
taking action, the Eailwaymen should not be differentially treated 
in this matter. 


Ebkss Communique by the Government of India Eailway Depart- 
ment (Eailway Board), dated New Delhi, the 6th April 
1940. 

A special meeting between the Eailway Board .and the All-India 
Eailwaymen ’s ' Federation was held in New Delhi, on the 4th and 
.5th April 1940. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, the President of the Federa- 
tion led the deputation which included Mr. S. Guruswami, the 
General Seci’etary, and eight other delegates from certain Unions 
.-affiliated to the Federation. 

2. On the 4th April, the extension of Provident Fund benefits to 
■certain categories of Eailway employees was discussed. At the 
■outset the Chief Commissioner referred to a printed representation 
which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta had submitted to the Honourable 
Member in charge of Communications on behalf of the Eailwaymen 's 
Federation and proposed that this should form the basis of discus- 
sion. In this Memorandum the President of the Federation had 
compared the lot of the more highly paid staff, including officers, 
with that of the large number of lower paid servants, who, he con- 
tended were bound to retire without having made any provision for 
their old age apart from gratuity which the writer said would be 
•absorbed by their outstanding debts. Mr. Jamnadas went on to 
compare the condition . of these workers with the large suras in 
Provident Fund benefits and gratuities which officers receive. He 
reminded the Board that the Eailwaymen ’s Federation and ail the 
affiliated Unions had pressed for an extension of these benefits for 
some time and that such an extension had in fact been recommended 
by the Eoyal Commission on Labour in 1931. 

3. Mr. Jamnadas then argued that Railways had in the past 
■saved large sums which, according to the present procedure, were 
■disposed of in ways which he considered unjustifiable and some of 
which at least should have been legitimately spent on improving 
•staff conditions. He suggested that the convention of 1924 had 
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placed unduly lieavy burdens on Eaihvay revenues and that it 
should be modified so as to give to the Central Kevenues less than 
1 per cent, on the capital at charge. He referred to recent savings 
in interest charges and changes in the allocation of expenditure as 
described by the Honourable Member in his budget speech, which 
Ausualized a saving on capital at charge of some 30 lakbs next yea,r 
with a corresponding increase in working expenses. More parti- 
cularly he refeiTed to what he considered to be an unjustifiably large 
allocation from Kevenue earnings to the Depreciation Fund. This, 
he C07itended, had resulted hi a very large credit balance in this 
fund, which he said was neither the intention Avhen the fund was 
inaugurated nor was it necessary having regard to the purpose that 
the fund was designed to serve. Allocation to the Depreciation 
Fund should, he said, be limited to the amount required for 
replacing a wasting asset. In reply the Chief Commissioner pointed 
out that tlie saving in interest charges did not necessarily entitle 
.':taff to claim higher emoluments, that the growing capital at charge 
of Indian Eaihvays had from time to time caused Government 
anxiety and its reduction was considered an urgent nece.ssity. As for 
the Depreciation Fund, it Avas ]iointed out that under the pi*esent 
abnormal conditions the replacement of Avasted assets Avas difficult, 
so that much Avill liave to be po.stponed until after the war. He 
did not consider, having regard to the enonnous capital at charge, 
that the balance in the Depreciation Fund AA-as in any AA'as exces- 
sive or more than AA-as necessitated by prudent finance. 

4. The Chief Commissioner then AA-ent on to say that a complete 
extension of the Provident Fund benefits on State-owned llailAvays 
AA'as estimated to cost something like 72 lakhs per annum and that, 
as had been announced by the Member in charge of Communica- 
iions in his budget speech, it was proposed to set aside 12 lakhs 
during the present year towards ameliorating staff conditions and 
that he understood the Federation considered that this rould best 
be spent on the extension of this benefit to some of those AAdio did 
not at present enjoy it. He then pointed out that if the extension 
was made on the present scale to all lOAver paid workers, theA'- AA^ould 
in effect receive far greater benefits than those to AA'hich similar 
employees in other Government services Avere entitled. As is Avell 
known, GoA'erument at present contribute a sum equal to that AA'hich 
is cut from the employees pay and it AA^as fo]- consideration if a 
reduction in ihe former to perhaps 75 to 50 per cent, of what it 
AA'as noAv AA'Ould not be justifiable. He pointed out that this AA'onld 
naturally alloAV a gi-eater nnmber of people to benefit as the 12 
lakhs AA'ould be spread over a AAdder field. The Federation replied 
that they Avonld like to have a little time to consider this proposi- 
tion. The Chief Commissioner then said that various methods of 
extending this benefit had been considered but he Avould like to 
hear if the Federation had formulaied any ideas of their oaa-ii on 
this subject. To this Mr. Jamn.ndas said that the Bailways AA'ere in 
a position today to pay the whole of the 72 lakhs of rupees and 
that the sum of Es, 12 lakhs was much too small a provision. 
Subject to that cojitention Mr. Jamnadas suggested that they 
-thought that in the first instance the Fund should he extended to 
-all those who had 25 years* seiwice and npAA'ards or doAA'iiAAards 
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until the’Es. 12 lakhs were absorbed. This would at any rate give- 
increased benefits to employees , of Iouct service who were nearing 
the end of their Bail way career. The GMef Gomnaissioner replied 
that such a method had not been considered by the Board for 
length of service was not the criterion which was used in the Provi- 
dent Fund Pules but he promised to do his best to make a rapid, 
though perforce approximate, investigation into its financial implica- 
tions. He suggested that they should meet a trifle earlier on the- 
following day in order to consider the matter further. This was- 
agreed to. 

5. On the following morning, therefore, Mr. .Tamnadas Mehta- 
said that the Federation wei’e opposed to any reduction in the 100’ 
per cent, contribution which at present Government made to an 
employee’s Provident Fund contributions under the present rules. 
On his side the Ghief Gommissioner intimated that such examina- 
tion as had been possible appeared to suggest . that the cost of 
extending the Fund to those with 25 years’ service and over might 
be met within the 12 lakhs per annum which had already been 
allocated for improved conditions to staff. It was agi’eed that the 
extension should be on -an optional basis. The Board, therefore, 
accepted in principle the suggestion made by the Federation subject 
to fui'ther investigation as to the actual cost and administrative 
considerations. The examination of this would obviously take some- 
time as many thousands of Service Sheets would have to be exa-, 
mined and he therefore suggested that when he and the Financial 
Commissioner "vdsited fBombay in July, Ma*. Jamnadas Mehta and 
Mr. Guruswami, the General Secretary of the Federation, with 
possibly 2 other delegates might meet him to discuss further details- 
which a closer examination might have rendered necessary. Mr. 
Jamnadas hoped that the provision of 12 lakhs in the present year 
did not mean that Government considered this a final solution to- 
the problem and that the Board would give an undertfiking that 
this was only a step towards bringing all Paihvay employees within 
the scope of the Fuiid within a definite number of years. To this - 
the Chief Commissioner rephed that while it was impossible to give 
such an -undertaking owing to the uncertainty regarding future rail- 
way earnings. Government hoped that it would be possible to take- 
progressive steps in the direction desired by the Federation. 

6. The discussion then passed to the question of the' position of 
Pailway labour due to the increased prices since the war.^ W 
regard to this subject, Mr. Jamnadas continued that prices had 
risen approximately 20 per cent, since the outbreak of war and irt 
so far as lower paid employees were not drawing wages which allow- 
ed for any rise in the cost of living, they must be compensated for 
the present position. In reply to this the Board showed a state- 
ment of Cost-of-living Indexes for those towns which maintained 
these figures, from which it appeared that the general rise since 
last August had, on the whole, never been higher than about 10- 
per cent., that the present level is about 8 or 9 per cent, and -that, 
as was admitted, prices were dropping. In reply to this Mr. 
Jamnadas referred to a recent Board of Conciliation of which he 
was a member where the method of preparation of the Bombay Cost- 
of-living Index was questioned for a variety of reasons and it was 
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contended that altliough the Bombay Index only showed an increase 
from 105 in August 1939 to 114 in Januai-y 1940 yet the true increase 
since the war, if the figures had been correctly compiled, would be 
20 per cent. He admitted, however, that the present figure had 
dropped to 112 in February. He then referred to what tlie Mili- 
owners in Bombay were prepared to give in the way of increased 
wages in reply to which it was pointed out that in this case mill 
wages had been permanently decreased during the depression which 
was not the case so far as Bailwaj^ labour was concerned. The 
Chief Commissioner then pointed out that the last comprehensive 
revision of wages on Bailways in an upward direction took x^lace m 
1919-21 when the previous War Allowances were absorbed v/ith the 
result that the new wages for lower paid servants were 80 to 100 
per cent, higher than they had been in 1914, an increase which was 
comparable to the increased cost of living drn’ing the period and 
when in fact the Bombay Index was 182. There was a further- 
upward revision in 1929 in respect of inferior servants and Workshop 
hands on many of the Bailways. Moreover, the revised scales of pay 
for new entrants introduced in 1931 were not, as far as low paid 
employees were concerned, appreciably* lower than the old scales. 
To this j\Jr. Jamnadas replied that it was impossible to go back so 
many years in considering the men’s claims and that they had 
naturally got used to a nerv standard during the period of low 
prices since the depression of 1931. The Chief Commi.ssioner said 
that, even if that argument was admitted to have some force, it 
must be ponited out that prices had fluctuated even in the last 8 
years before the present war began and that the present levels were 
not in sonre cases higher than they were in 1937. He then asked 
Mr. Jamnadas if he would state in definite terms what the represen- 
tation of the Federation was. To this Mr. Jamrradns replied that 
they considered that under no circumstances should the purchasing 
power of the wages of lower paid employees sufter diminution and 
that an increase should be allowed at a rate of 2(' per cent, for 
those drawing Bs. 30 and less, 15 per cent, for others up to Bs. 60 
and iO per cent, for- those up to Bs. 100 per mensem, above which 
he left the matter to the discretion of the Bailway Board. 

7. In reply the Chief Commissioner said that a rapid calcula- 
tion of the financial effects of such an allowance e.vcluding ■ any 
allowance for those drarving more than Bs. 100 indicated that the 
cost was somewhere in the neighbourhood of 4 crores of rupees per 
annum. He continued that the Bailway Board did not consider 
that as prices stood at present there was any justification for grant- 
ing a Dearness Allowance, especially as there was a general tendency 
for the prices of staple commodities to fall. The Government of 
India had. however, been in consultation with Provincial Govern- 
ments as to the best means of providing relief in the event of this 
being considered necessary in futm-e owing to a further rise in 
prices; this consultation showed that the familiar Grain Compen- 
sation Allowance was generally considered to be the best method 
of achieving this end and Government proposed to examine the 
problem further along these lines with the intention, so far as prac- 
ticable, of making such scheme.s as the Prownces- formulated appli- 
cable to Bailway staff. The exact implications of such schemes 
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were further discussed and it was suggested that the Federation 
should accept this method of approach without necessarily commit- 
ting themselves to any specific formula. Mr. Jamnadas regretted, 
however, that the Federation must regard the proposal of the 
Piailway Board as unacceptable, but earnestly hoped that they would 
join the Federation in an application to the Government of India 
for a Board of Conciliation. In reply to this the Chief Commis- 
sioner said that he regretted very much the Federation’s inability 
to accept what the Board considered to be a fan and equitable 
method of dealing with the problem and though he was not prepared 
to commit himself to the proposal that the Eailway Board would join 
the Federation in an application to Government for a Board of 
Conciliation, he was sure that any application which the Federation 
might make would receive the most careful consideration of 
Government. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


(Second Statement submitted by the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation, dated Bombay the 9th September 1940). 

1. In the first statement (Appendix III) made by the Federation, 
we had submitted inter alia., that the second term of reference to the 
Court of Inquiry was iiTelevant and reactionary. We had also sub- 
mitted that the third term of i-eferenee was not an independent term 
but a part of the second and therefoi'e also iiTelevant to this Inquiry. 
But the Court has been pleased to hold that they are relevant and we 
are accordingly making our submission on them. 

2. We submit that the implications of the second term of refer- 
ence are opposed to accepted principles and, if given effect to, will 
result in serious hardships to workers and in large scale social distess. 
Briefly stated the point of the second term of reference is as follows : — 

3. “Admitting that the cost of living had risen since the outbreak 
of the war, it has not risen sufficiently high in relation to the wages 
received today by the railway workers, inasmuch as, those wages 
were fixed when prices were as higli as, if not higher than, the present 
prices. That being so, the workers’ standard still is what it was when 
the present wages were fixed. The recent rise in prices cannot, there- 
fore, be pleaded in justification of a demand of a wage increase’’. 

4. Om* submission is three-fold. First, since the last world war, 
two fundamental principles have been evolved, each having an 
important bearing on this question : (1) the stand taken by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation at Geneva on the question of human 
labour; (2) the measures taken by the States and Governments 
associated at Geneva, to counteract the world economic depression 
between the years 1930-35. By the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation the participating Govermnents vu'tually 
repudiated the old economic theory of supply and demand so far as 
labour was concerned; it was solemnly recognised as a fundamental 
principle that labour, whether manual or intellectual, should not be 
treated as a commodity for sale in the market. Human labom- thus 
received a new dignity. The Bailway Board themselves agreed to 
this new conception of the relations between employers and their men 
and recognised that in judging of economic standards what would be 
considered satisfactory ten years ago would be no longer sufficient 
today. The Royal Commission on Labour put its seal of approval on 
this doctrine and recommended that the claims of lower paid workers 
to improved standards should continue to receive careful consideration 
from the. Railways. The Commission pointed out that even after the 
improvements in wages effected twice between 1920 and 1930, four 
lakhs and eight thousand workers on Railways' being 54 per cent, of 
the total number of railway employees were still in receipt of less 
than Rs. 20 per month.. What are called the Old Scales of Wages 
were thus considered to be inadequate by such a high authority and 
but for the fall in prices due to world depression even the small 
improvement in the standards that was secured in 1930 and after, 
would not have taken place. 
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5. The second fundamental doctrine evolved since the last world 
war was the result of the depression of 1930-35. During those years 
the world economic mechanism had gone out of gear ; the catastrophic 
fall in prices had disturbed the rythm of economic activity, reduced 
pi'oduction and resulted in the most widespread unemployment alike 
in agriculture and industry. Out of this travail was born the second 
fundamental doctrine, e.g., economic efficiency of the masses as a 
measure of social security. Governments and States came to regard 
the standards already attained in pre-depression period as the mini- 
mum requirements of decent living and not as an occasional boon to 
be enjoyed in good times only to be sacrificed without a murmur when 
depression sets in. In other w'ords, the old subsistence line theory 
of wages was no longer tolerated unless it guaranteed the mainten- 
ance of social well being. This doctrine of minimum economic well 
being accepted by the members of the International Labour Confer- 
ence at Geneva has been raised to the level of a first principle as 
essential to national security as the need for national defence against 
invasion. The security of the State is to be guarded against two 
enemies, (1) The foreign invader, (2) Domestic Chaos arising from 
insufficient economic standards. As stated by an eminent publicist 
“the task of insuring the standard of life for its people is now as much 
the fundamental duty of the State as the preseiwation of national 
independence’’. 

6. The second term of reference ought therefore to be tested in the 
light of these two fundamental conceptions of human relation in the 
economic sphere evolved since the last war and must stand or fall 
according as it stands that test or not. We submit that far from 
standing the test it flies in the face of these two bedrock principles as 
we shall now proceed to point out. 

We begin with 1914 as the basic year. The first rise in wages was 
given to the railway workers in 1920-22 since 1914. On an average 
this rise was a little over 50 per cent, over the wages paid in 1914. 
But the cost of living in 1920-22 had risen by 190 per cent, over 1914 
and the average increase of 50 per cent, therefore left the worker in 
an unfavourable position. It is true that the subsequent fall in prices 
was for some years sufficient to give him purchasing power equivalent 
to the cost of living, but in the net the wages continued to be still 
vei’y low. This was realised by the railways themselves and by 1929 
they accepted the justice of the demand for a rise in wages. After 
several enquiries, an improvement in wages was effected which with 
other privileges brought to the Bailway workers Bs. 43,00,000 
(Rupees Forty-three lakhs) of additional income in ..1930-31, 
Es. 83,00,000 (Rupees Eighty-three lakhs) in 1931-32 and ultimate 
gain to them w'as to be Rs. 1,31,00,000 (One Crore and thirty-one 
lakhs) per year. The railways also contemplated a capital , expendi- 
tm'e to the tune of 75 lakhs of rupees for giving effect to the Hours 
of Employment Regulations including the cost of staff quarters. 

7. This then was the position accepted by the railways in 1929- 
30 for the future It must be remembered that even these iiiere- 
ments did not assure a minimum wage to the workers. The workers 
continued to face a very unequal struggle and this was shown by their 
heavy indebtedness. The Royal Commission on Labour found that 
nearly 66 per cent, of the workers were in debt and them desperate 
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need for additional resources drove them into the arms of monej^ 
lenders, who extorted a rate of interest w^hich varied between* 18 per 
cent, and 150 per cent. The increments given to the wox'kers between 
1920 and 1930 were not thus sufficient to bring additional grist to their 
domestic mills; it is only the subsequent heavy fall in prices which 
helped them to maintain a precarious and unstable balance; unha]Dpily, 
however, before they could derive any relief from the falling prices, the 
railways began to undo what little they had done to improve the lot of 
their employees. An “economy campaign’’, began in 1928 became 
active by 1930 and assumed most virulent and widespread proportion 
by 1931. 

8. The Haihyays discharged in the name of economy about a lahh 
and twenty thousand workers betiveen 1929 and 1932. In addition 
they abohshed many posts and carried out demotions by the thousand 
involving heavy reduction in wages even of those who were fortunate 
enough to retain their jobs. 

9. As if this retrenchment and demotions were not enough the 
railways revised the scales of wages in the wrong direction. In 1934 
they introduced what are called “New Scales of Wages” making 
them retrospective from July 1931. Ail those who were employed 
since this latter date were placed on these new scales. We are not 
in a position to state with any degree of accuracy the exact number 
•of workers on these new scales. We roughly estimate them at about 
two lakhs and twenty-five thousand or nearly 30 per cent, of the total 
number of Railway employees. 

10. By 1934, therefore, there were two classes of railway 
employees who were given two different standards of living although 
doing the same kind of work; those who received the wages fixed 
prior to 1931 and those ivho received the new scales thereafter. The 
old scales, as we have pointed out, never came to a minimum wage 
bur the decline in price level during the world depression of 1930-35 
made the workers’ conditions somewhat tolerable and gave them a 
certain extent of improved standard. Even with the improved stand- 
ard the majority of railway men on the old scales were, as pointed out 
above, in debt and had to undergo gi-eat strain to keep themselves 
going. 

11. If that is true of the old scales of wages, the situation is 
infinitely worse as regards those on the new scales of wages. This 
reduction of wages was taken in hand after the retrenchment of *1931. 
The scheme was hatched in secret. The workers, whose fate was to 
be decided, were not taken into confidence. No railway union -was 
asked to make submission of its views and requests made by the 
workers for an opportunity to make representations were not listened 
iio. The Railwaymen’s Eederation -which has been officially recognis- 
ed by the Railway Board as a body entitled to be consulted in ah. 
stafi matters was kept at an arms length. Its requests for informa- 
iion were ignored. The scheme of wholesale wage reduction was 
-decided over the heads and behind the backs of the workers intimate- 
ly concerned and was j)ut into force retrospectively from July 1931. 
The percentage of reductions was so drastic that it came as a bolt from 
the blue. The reductions eSected were betw'een 7^ per cent, to 50 pei 
.cent, and in some cases even 60 per cent. The annual increments 
and the maximum were also reduced. Efficiency bars were put where 



none existed before. Hardly, any class of employees, however lowly 
paid, escajied reduction and the wage bill as a combined result of the 
wholesale retrenchment and the new scale of wages caused to the 
workers a loss of over three crores of rupees a year or a loss of nearly 
Es. 50 per worker per year and that too in a country where the “wages 
have always been very low and in spite of the recommendations of the 
Eoyal Commission that the tendency should be towards improved 
wages and not otherwise. 

12. It will be obvious that neither the workers on the old scales, 
and much less the workers on the new scales have stood to gain much 
by the pi-evious movements of wages and prices mentioned in the 
second term. 

13. In this connection we would also like to invite the attention 
of the Court to another factor vitally linked with the economic stand- 
ards of the railway workers. Since 1931 the railways have conti- 
nuously deprived the workers -of their privileges and benefits. This 
has been true alike of the new and the old scales of wages. The 
number of -passes for the employees has been substantially reduced ; 
leave periods have been curtailed; workers who were getting rent free 
quarters are now in some cases required to pay house rent; the bene- 
fits of the school subsidy have been much reduced and the payment 
of 'grain compensation has been stopped.- Thus the totality of the 
result of these economic changes could not have left any surplus of 
improved standard to the worker even as a result of the price fall. 

14. Thirdly, whilst this is the position of railwaymen generally, 
the condition of the workers of the G. I. P. Railway is even worse. 
Their hardships have been aggravated by the sequel to the great strike 
of 1930 on that railway. So far as we have been able to estimate, 
nearly 80 per cent, of the staff were on strike and they were all dis- 
charged for having participated in it. When the settlement took 
place the reinstatement of the strikers was agreed to as one of the 
conditions. But for years together full rehef was not secured in this 
direction and those who were reinstated were in a majority of cases 
taken on new scales of wages which means that so far as the G. I. P 
Railway is concerned the old scale of wages is true only of a part of 
its present employees the majority being on the reduced scales. 
Their position, therefore, is in a sense special and any possible 
advantage visualised by the second term of reference in the movement 
of rise in wages is only partially applicable to them. Generally, we 
may be permitted to say that any possible imiirovement of the stand- 
ards in favour of the workers on the old scales has not been substan- 
tial and modern ideas requhe that standards once reached should not 
be disturbed. We, therefore, submit that the attention of the Court 
of Inquiry should be concentrated on the standards obtained in 
August 1939 and on the effect on those standards of the rise in the 
cost of living due to the war. In the case of those on new scales even 
this advantage cannot even be pleaded. 

15. To sum up, the evolution of the two fundamental conceptions 
of the dignity of human labour on the one hand and of the obhgations 
of the community to its members in the matter economic well being 
on the other are'^the gains of the working classes from the catastrophe 
of the war of 1914 to 1918 and of the unparalleled depression of 1930- 
34 with its huge armies of the unemployed. With the acceptance by 
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the major part of the civilised world of these principles, States and 
Governments with any claim to a progressive outlook have stood 
committed to their implications. The Government of India is one of 
them. But the second term of reference is a virtual repudiation of 
the principles, a definite attempt to put back the hands of the clock to 
degrade men and women once again to the position of wage slaves to 
be purchased in the cheapest market like any other article of mer- 
chandise and a return to the discredited policy of callous indifference 

to human misery compendiously described as laissez faire. 

16. If armaments and other means of national defence are con- 

sidered indispensable for averting and defeating the invasion of a 
nation’s frontiers and for preserving its independence, economic 
standards progressively raised to adequate levels are the sure means 
of securing social justice and the only insurance against disintegration 
of the social fabric from within and against the certainty of a civil war 
inside those frontiers. ‘ 

17. We, therefore submit that our case for an increase in wages 
due to high prices since the war is not affected by movement of 
prices and wages referred to in the second and third terms of refer- 
ence. The onlj- issue before the Court according to us is therefore 
how to neutralise the rise in the cost of living since the outbreak o£ 
the war. 
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APPENDIX Vin. 

!(First reply of the G. I. P. Eailway Administration to the All-India 

Railwaymen’s Federation’s case for the grant of a Dearness 

Allowance, dated Bombay^ the 11th September, 1940.) 

The Gr. I. P. Railway Administration have received a copy of 
Notification No. L. 1714, dated the 7th August 1940 (Appendix I), 
issued by the Labour Department of the Goveimment of India and 
have also been given by the Court a Statement (Appendix III) put 
in by the All India Eailwaymen’s Federation, which Federation, it 
is understood, will represent the workmen at this Enquiry. The 
Federation’s statement consists of a letter dated 26th August 1940, 
signed by the President and the General Secretary; a copy (“A”) of 
the Federation’s application (Appendix IV) to the Government of 
India for a Board of Conciliation and a Memorandum (“B”) (Appen- 
dix VI), which it is understood was submitted to the Railway Board 
in jMarch 1940, and which' formed the basis for the discussion which 
the Federation subsequently had with the Board in the beginning of 
April, and a Press Communique of Gth April 1940, regarding this 
meeting. 

3. The Administration now replies as follows to the Federation’s 
submission. 

4. Paragraphs 3 and 3. — ^This is not a matter for which the 
Administration is responsible and is not relevant to the enquiry. 

0 . Paragraph 4 . — This history of this case is not disputed. 

6. Paragraph 5 . — This requires no comment. 

7. Paragraph 6. — ^There is no real analogy between Railway labour 
nnd outside workers. The statements made therein do not appear 
to be germane to this enquiry, although it may perhaps be said that 
according to Resolution No. 226, dated the 25th June 1940, the 
Trustees of the Port of Bombay have decided to await the decision 
of the Government of India with regard to the scheme for the gmnt 
of a Dearness Allowance to other Government employees. 

8. Paragraphs 7 and 8. — ^In these paragraifiis the Federation quotes 
Professor T. E. Gregory and other authorities in sujjport of theh 
contention that “the index number of the cost of living since the 
outbreak of War could be safely stated to have risen to between 
20 and 25 per cent, to the ultimate consumer’’. The Administration 
cannot accept this contention. This is dealt with in paragraphs 37 
and 38 of this refdy. 

9. Paragraph 9. — It is submitted that the statements in this para- 
graph are based on hypotheses which' are incorrect and that the rise 
■'n retail prices has not been as high as alleged. 

10. In regard to the foregoing three paragraphs the Administration 
relies on the official data available. That data, so far as the G. I. P. 
Railway system is concerned, are in the first place the official Cost 
of Living Indices compiled by the Government of Bombay for Bombay 
and Sholapur and by the Central Provinces Government for Nagpur 
■and Jubbulpore. These jDublished figures are given in Appendix A, 
together with coiTesponding indices reduced to a base of August 

[Appendices referred to in the Rail'way Administration’s replies not printed.] 
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1939 = 100. The Bombay indices since 1915 are -given in Appendix 
E and in graphs B-1 and B-2, while those for Sh'olapur, since 1928, 
and for Nagpur and Jubbulpore, since 1925, are given in Appendix C 
and graphs C-1 to C-3. Bor these places the indices are a reliable 
rueasure of the changes that have taken place. Outside th'ese urban 
areas, the data available are the prices of food-grains nonnally pub- 
lished by local civil authorities, considerable detail regarding which 
will be found in Appendix D. 

. 11. Paragraph 10 . — It is denied that price increases have had the 
effect alleged. While there have been changes in the rules governing 
the. concessions referred to, it is pointed out that no concessions 
have been withdrawn from those who previously enjoyed them. 
Changes in the Pass Pules may have led to some little hardship 
to workers in isolated instances, but such cases are believed to be 
few. -Indeed, so far as staff residing in Bombay are concerned, the 
Pass Pules have been changed to their advantage in relation to the 
issue of residential season passes. As will be seen from Appendix B, 
such passes were, up to 1928, issued to staff on payment of one-third 
the public rate. Since 1929, however, they are issued free of charge. 

12. The Federation also mentions house rent allowance, which 
they say has either been curtailed or withdrawn. This statement is 
denied. Although the rules have been altered, such changes as have 
been made only affect those who joined the service on and after the 
date from which such changes were introduced. Further, whereas 
previously only'^certain privileged lower paid staff were entitled to free 
quarters, while others had to pay rent, with effect from 1st April* 
1932, all inferior staff on less than Es. 30 per month residing in 
railway quarters are permitted to do so rent free. As regards the 
educational subsidy refen-ed to by the Federation, new rules were 
introduced a few years ago, but the staff then in the service were 
given the option of electing to remain on th'e old rules if they were 
regarded by them as more favourable than the new rules. 

13. In view of what is slated above it is submitted that the con- 
tention that appreciable financial loss has been sustained by the staff 
on account of these changes is not substantiated. It is probable that 
on balance the lower paid staff have gained rather than otherwise on 
account of any changes in the rules referred to by the Federation. 

14. Paragraph 11 . — The Federation seek in effect an alteration in 
the Terms of Reference. They state that their application to the 
Government of India was on behalf of all staff and was not intended 
to be restricted to any particular section of railway employees. They 
add that, to the be,«t of their knowledge, the phrase “lower-paid 
railway staff” has never been defined by any Railway Administration 
and go on to submit that the enquiry “should embrace railway 
employees drawing Rs. 160 in capital (by which presumably Bombay 
is meant) and other big towns, and Rs. 120 elsewhere”. 

15. The Railway Administration submit that the Terms of Refer- 
ence cannot be so interpreted or that the term “lower-paid staff” can 
mean other than those drawing up to Rs. 30 p. m. Any relief which 
has, in the past, been considered necessary by the Government of 
India or Provincial Governments for such staff has normally taken 
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the. form of a Grain Compensation Allowance. It is clear from para- 
graph 7 of the Press Communique put in by the Federation that when 
discussing the matter of a Dearness Allowance with the Eailway 
Board, the Board had in mind some such pay limit as that applied 
in the case of the familiar Grain Compensation Allowance, hloreover, 
in connection with the consideration of the present position any com- 
pensatory allowance which may be allowed to Government servants 
tother than Piailway servants) will also, it is believed, be limited to 
those drawing Es. :-io per mensem at any rate in all mofussil areas, . 

16. The definition of an inferior servant in paragraph 823 of the 
State Eailway Establishment Code is a “railway servant, other than 
workshop staff, belonging to a class, the sanctioned scale of pay of 
which does not rise beyond Es. 30 a month"’. On page 152 of the 
Eenort of the Eoyal Commission on Labour in India, the Commission 
State: — 

“ No menial servant is allowed to subscribe to the Pro- 

vident Fund on any terms. Dift'erent interpretations of 
the term menial [now known as inferior servant] are 
formed on differefnt railways. Generally it is applied 

to lower-paid employees We recognise the 

difficulty in the way of low paid employees subscribing 
to the Provident Fund 

17. It is submitted that no better authority could be adduced in 
support of this Administration’s contention that the wage limit of 
lower-paid staff should be accepted as Es. 30 per month. 

18. In this connection the Federation have lately been discussing 
the extension of this Fund to these low-paid employees with the 
Eailway Board, and in the Amplified Eeport of the Proceedings of 
the 14th Half-Tearly Meeting between the Eailway Board and the 
Federation (para. 23), as well as in the Press Communique of 6th 
April 1040 (para. 2) which also deals with this s^ffijoct as well as 
that of the dearness allowance it is clear that both the Federation 
ajicl the Board were thinking of lower-paid staff as those drawing 
Es. 30 a month. 

19. It may be pointed out that, if the definition of lower-paid staff 
suggested above is accepted, it will cover about 60 per cent, of the 
total number of permanent employees, i.e., much more than half the 
total. The limit suggested by the Federation in paragraph 11 of their 
Statement would cover all but about 5 per cent, of the staff, which 
cannot possibly have been the intention of the Government of India- 

20. The Eailway Administration submit that the 30 rupee limit 
has always been accepted as the correct figure in referring to lower- 
paid staff, not only in connection with any relief due to rising prices, 
but in all matters regarding staff administration. 

21. Faragro'phfi 12, 13 and 14 . — ^The Court at one of their informal 
meetings decided against the submission of the Federation in these 
paragraphs and,, as requested, granted the Federation 15 days in which 
to^ prepare their supplementaiy case. When the Federation’s sub- 
missions in this regard have bee’n communicated to the Administration 
they will prepare their reply. 
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22. Paragra-ph 15 . — lu this paragraph the statement is made that 
the Hoyal , Commission on Labour held that no minimum standard 
of wage could be fixed for Indian workers and that the existing 
standards were inadequate. The Administration have been unable to 
trace this statement. In fact from the section dealing with the 
Possible Application • of Minimum Wages at page 212 of the Eeport 
of the Eoyal Commission on Labour in India it seems quite clear 
that provided the necessary machinery is set up a minimum standard 
of wages could be fixed. This paragraph, however, it is submitted, 
is not relevant ^to the Terms of Eeference. 

23. Paragraph 16 . — ^If the Administration’s submission _ on the 
foregoing paragraph is accepted, then the Pederation's submission in 
the first part of this paragrapJi is irrelev.ant. 

24. 8tatem67it B — Point 1. — A good deal of what is stated in the 
Pederation’s submission on this point appears to be irrelevant. In 
regard to the question of real wages, the figures quoted are from 
the Eeport of a Covernment of India Enquiry in 1912 presided over 
by Mr. Datta, regarding the rise in prices in India. Those quoted 
show that there was a definite rise in real wages between 1895-99 
and 1912 and there is reason to believe that the scales of pay which 
were introduced on the G. I. P. in 1920, after tJie four years war, 
represented a rise in the pre-war scales comparal)le to the rise in the 
cost of living. An attempt has, therefore, been made to assess the 
real wages of G. I. P. workers since 1913-14 and the results are shown 
in Appendix E. In the first place the total annual cost of staff on 
wages below Es. 30 per mensem was (where the figures were available) 
divided by the number of such staff. As a result of this analysis, 
if 1913-14 is taken as 101*2, real wages in 1923-24, after the very 
high period of prices in 1919-21 has subsided and when the Bombay 
index had come down to 154, stood at 133*1. In 1930-31 they stood 
at 174-7, in 1935-36 at 229-9 and 19*39-40 at 244*0. 

25. It is realised of course that the total cost figure which has 
been used in arriving at these figures of real wages may include not 
only v/ages proper but also certain allowances given to the staff. It 
would be difficult to separate these costs; moreover, their inclusion 
is not unjustifiable and their exclusion would not have greatly altered 
the figures given above. It is also realised that the figures do not 
bring out any distinction there may be between men on different 
scales of pay. For these reasons Appendix E also includes a study 
of typical examples of individual lower-paid workers with the pay that 
men in the same positions were drawing fi-om time to time according 
to the changes in such scales. Here also it seems clear that the real 
wages have increased and the results confirm the figures derived from 
dividing total costs by the total number of workers. 

26. On this point the Federation comments on the revised scales 
of pay for new entrants, which were introduced in 1935, but with 
retrospective effect from 16th "July, 1931. The reason for giving 
retrospect effect to these new scales of pay was that the heavy fall 
in the cost of living in 1930-31 then justified a reduction in the 
st.andard of pay. The Administration, therefore, ordered that all 
persons employed on and after 16th July 1931, should be on a pro- 
visional footing, that is to say in an officiating capacity. The working 
out of new scales of pay for new entrants in a lai'ge organization*^ 
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30. Point No. 3 . — ^Apparently it is the contention of the Federation 
that every rise of prices should be neutralized by a corresponding wage 
increase. If so, it is one that the Administi'ation cannot accept, and 
they -are in agreement in this matter with the view expressed by the 
Hailway Member in introducing the Hallway Budget^or 1940-41 that 
any such doctrine would carry with it the corollary that w’henever 
prices fell, pay should be correspondingly reduced. 

31. Point No. 4. — ^In so far as the Federation refers to the financial 
position of the Hallways, this subject has been ruled out by the Com’t 
in the decision taken at one of the informal meetings that this is not 

a subject which comes within the Terms of Heference. 

{ 

32. It is submitted that what other empio;)^rs of labour are said 
to have done in the matter of the grant of dearness allowance is not 
evidence nor is it relevant to the Terms of Heference. . The position 
of the Hailway worker and that of the outside labourer are not 
analogous because of their widely different conditions of work, pay, 
allowances and amenities. Nevertheless it may not be out of place 
to remark briefly on this point, so far as certain labour in Bombay 
is concerned. 

33. The Wages and Unemj)loyment Heport 1934, in regard to 
Bombay Cotton Textile Industry and the Textile Labom* Enquiry 
Committee Heport of 1937-38 display the great variety in the methods 
of remuneration and in the scales of pay^ in the mills in Bombay, 
yet an attempt may be made to give a general. summary of what has 
taken place. - 

34. During the 4 years war a dearness allowance was given to 
textile workers, which was increased from time to time and finally 
stabilized in 1920 at a level between 70 to 80 per cent, of basic pay. 
With a few exceptions this allowance was continued till the period 
'1933-34 in spite of an abortive attempt at reduction in 1926. The 
cuts made in 1933-34 varied very gi-eatly from mill to mill but the 
general effect was to bring down the allowance to anj* thing from 
25 to 67 per cent, of basic pay with effect from April, 1934, in addition 
to which the basic pay as well as a Good Attendance Allowance was 
also reduced in a few instances. These figui’es refer to basic rates of 
pay but in the meantime earnings had changed also, due in some cases 
to rationalization and in others to improvement in individual efficiency. 
The reduction in earnings up to April 1934 varied from 10 to 20 per 
cent., but later in the same year there were further reductions in 
earnings and by October the reduction, compared with the post-w'ar 
period (1926), was about 24 per cent, and by July 1937 about 25^ per 
cent. In that year, however, on the recommendation of the Labour 
Enquiry Committee, earnings were raised on a sliding scale, which 
represented an increase of from 6 to 19 per cent, according to the 
mill, wffiich ,was estimated to represent an average of 12i per cent. 
It may be said, therefore, that since the last post-war period the 
earnings of the Bombay textile wm-ker went down by about 25 per 
cent, and were then raised by about 124 per cent. 

35. This was the position when the Board of Conciliation of 
February, 1940, considered the matter and recommended a 10 per 
cent, rise in pay noth cheap grain shops, which they estimated to 
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Tepresent a total relief of 13 per cent, of pay. This is substantially 
what the men actually got after their strike, so that the Bombay 
textile worker has now got back to the j^osition he was in during the 
post-war period. This may be contrasted with the G-. I. P. Eailway 
worker on the Manmad and Chandwani scales of pay, who has main- 
tamed the position he has occupied since these scales were introduced 
(1920 and 1930) and who, moreover, enjoys many concessions in 
Temuneration and in kind. 

36. Point No. 5 . — Here again there is much, it is submitted, that 
is irrelevant. It would clearly not be feasible for the Administration 
to vary rates of pay to meet the varying private responsibilities of the 
•employee. The argument put forward in sub-paragraph 2 under the 
above heading by the Pederation is 2 iot one that can be accepted by 
"the Administration. In regard to the Federation's next paragraph, the 
Admmistration does not admit that prices have yet moved up to a level 
which justifies any allowance on this account. 

37. As regards the concluding paragi’aphs of the Federation’s sub- 
mission on this point, they have on several occasions given figures for 
the increase in wholesale prices since the war began, and have quoted 
a broadcast talk which was given by Dr. Gregory, the Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India, at the beginning of this year. 
That these fluctuations in whole.sale prices give ]io precise information 
as to what is happening to retail prices was the conclusion of the 
Bombay Textiles Board of Conciliation. In their Report they quote 
Sir Walter Layton, the Editor of “The Economist’’, to the effect that 
■“cost of living lagged behind wholesale prices both in time and in 
extant, i.e., it moved more slowly and less extensively’’. Apart from 
this, the rise in prices referred to by Dr. Gregory contained many 
items, such as steel, jute, etc., which cannot reasonably be included 
hr any working class cost-of-living index, and many of these were* 
subject to considerable fluctuations at the beginning of the war due 
to causes which did not affect the irrices of the article which the 
worker consumes. The figures relating to wlrolesale prices are not 
questioned therefore, but the fluctuations in retail prices as shewn by 
the Cost of Living Indices prove that Sir Walter Layton is right and 
that there is no evidence to substantiate the claim made in paragraph 
"9 of the Federation’s statement that, compared with wholesale prices, 
“the rise in retail prices therefore must have been even higher”. 

38. The Administration submit that the Federation’s claim in this 
connection is entirely contradicted by the evidence. 

G. I. P. Railway Administration’s statement on the question of the 
grant of a dearness allowance. 

FIRST TEEM OF EEFEEEXCE. 

“What has been the rise in the cost of living of the Loiver-paid staff 
since the outhveali of war in the vario 2 is areas in tohich they are 
emjjloyed 

1. In regard to this Term of Reference the Administration, while 
admitting that there has been a rise in the cost of living since the 
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outbreak of war, do not consider it to be such as to require the grant 
of a Dearness Allowance. 

2. Lower-paid staff. — An important question for decision in this- 
term of reference is what constitutes the “lower paid stafi’’, and in 
paragraphs 15 to 20 of the Administration’s reply to the statement put 
in by the Alhlndia Eailwaymen’s Federation, they have dealt with 
this matter and have put forward their reasons why the definition of 
“lower-paid staff” should be those whose wages are Es. 30 or under 
per month. 

3. Rise in the cost of living since the outbreak of war . — The Admi- 
nistration submit that the official cost of living indices give a fair 
indication of the position. The actual fluctuations in the indices since- 
the war, are shown in Appendix A, which also gives the figures corre- 
lated to a base of August 1939 = 100. It will be seen therefrom that; — 

(1) the Bombay figures rose to a maximum of 109, i.e., an in- 
crease of 9 per cent., in January 1940, after which it fell 
till March and April both of which months showed a 5- 
per cent, increase from which date there has been an 
increase to 6 per cent.; 

" (2) the Sholapur figure showed a large increase in the first 

instance rising to 13 per cent, in December 1939; it then 
dropped in April to only 1 per cent, above the August 
1939 figure, and at present stands at 4 per cent. ; 

(3) for Nagpur, the December 1939 rise was still more, rising 

to 14 per cent., and although it went down to 5 per cent, 
in March 1940, it is now up again to 9 per cent.; 

(4) lastly for Jubbulpore, the December 1939 increase was the 

greatest of all i.e., 17 per cent. It then fell to 6 per cent, 
in February 1940 and is now up again at 15 per cent. ; 

In general, it may be said that there was a rise in all the indices- 
which reached a maximum at the turn of the year, after which there 
was a decline in the spring of 1940, and that now the indices are again 
rising slightly. 

4. Rise' in grain prices in the mofussil. — ^A good deal of detailed 
information supplied by the local civil authorities, has been obtained 
from the Administration’s Divisio'nal Offices. This information is- 
printed in Appendix D and shows the fluctuations before the war and 
since the war began. It may be summarised as follows: — 

5. On the Bombay Division, which represents four Talukas or Sub- 
Divisions, the Appendix shows average prices cun'ent in the month of 
December each year from 1922 to- 1938, those in August 1939 and in 
June (or July) 1940. The latest figures, i.e., those for June (or July) 
1940 indicate the following increases or decreases in the purchasing 
power of a rupee when compared with August 1939: — 

In 2 items the decrease in the purchasing power of a rupee is 
about 15 per cent. 
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In 1 item the decrease in the purchasing power of a rupee is 
about 9‘8 per cent. 

In 1 item the increase in the purchasing power of a rupee is 
about 1’57 per cent. 

6. On the Bhusawal Division which represents 25 Talukas or Sub- 
Divisions the Appendix shows the prices- current in the month of 
December each year from 1922 to 1938, those in August 1939 and in 
June 1940. The latest figures i.e., those for June 1940 indicate the 
following increases or decreases in the purchasing power of a rupee 
when compared with that in August 1939. 

7. In 21 out of the 25 Talukas there have been increases in the 
purchasing power of a rupee and in one instance it is as much as 61*70 
per cent. This refers to the price of Jowari. In only 3 Talukas has 
there been a decrease in the purchasing power of a rupee, ranging 
between 2*15 per cent, to 14*14 per cent. In one Taluka there is no 
change. 

8. In respect of wheat, in 23 out of 25 Talukas there has been a 
decrease in the purchasing power of a rupee ranging from 2*24 per 
cent, to 25 per cent., in one Taluka the decrease is 44*94 per cent, 
and in the other there is no change. 

9. In respect of Rice, in 20 out of 25 Talukas there are decreases 
ranging from 1*04 per cent, to 24 per cent, and in the remaining 5 
Talukas the decreases range from 25 to 48 per cent. 

10. On the Jubbulpore Division which represents 8 Talukas the 
Appendix shows prices current in the month of December each year 
from 1926 (in two Talukas from December 1928 only) to 1938, those 
in August 1939 and in June 1940. The latest figures, i.e., for Jime 
1940 indicate that there is decrease in the pm'chasing power of a rupee 
ranging from 4*17 per cent, to 33*56 per cent, except in Banda Sub- 
Division where there is increase in the purchasing capacity by 3*70 
per cent, in respect of Gram. 

11. On the Sliolapur Division which represents 11 Talukas the 
Appendix shows the prices current in the month of December each 
year from 1922 to 1938, those in August 1939 and in June 1940. The 
latest figures, i.e., those for June 1940 indicate that in one Taluka 
there is an increase in the purchasing power of a rupee of 1*6 per 
cent., in the other the increase is 10*16 per cent, while in the remain- 
ing 9 Talukas there are decreases ranging from 2*53 per cent, to 35*71 
per cent. 

12. On the Jhansi Division which represents 8 Talukas the Appen- 
dix shows prices current in the month of December each year from 
1922 to 1938, those in August 1939 and in June 1940. The latest 
figures, i.e., for June 1940 indicate that there are decreases in the 
purchasing power of a rupee ranging from 0*47 per cent, to 19*23 
per cent. 
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SECONI) TERM OE REFERENCE. ’ 

Having regard to the previous movements in wages and prices 
does the rise since the outbreah. of war establish a case for a 
loar allowance for the Lower-Paid staff?” 

13. Past fluctuations in indices . — ^It is now necessary to review the 
■fluctuations in prices before the war. and then turn to the question of 
wages. The monthly movements in the Bombay cost-of-living index 
since 1915 are shown in Apijendix B with gi-aphs B-1 and J3-2, and 
"those for Sholapur, since 1928 and for Nagpur and Jubbulpore since 
1925 in Appendix C with graphs G-1 to C-3. 

(i) The base of the Bombay index which was 1914=100 up to 
1934 was changed in that year to that of the average 
between July 1933 and June 1934; but the indices have 
been linlced up by the method which was accepted by 
the Madgaonkar Board of Conciliation, vide para. 15 of 
their Report at page 655 of the Bombay Government 
Gazette Extraordinary of 8th April, 1940. It is a 
method which, it is understood, has been accepted by 
• statisticians in most' parts of the world. The Bombay 
index, therefore, taldng 1914 as 100, and considering the 
annual figure, rose in 1920 to 183, then dropped steadily 
to 154 in 1923, after which there was a slight decline to 
147 in 1928. The depression began in 193^0-31 and the 
index reached a trough at 97 in 1934. From that date 
until the end of 1939 there has been an increase up to 
about 106. 

-fii) For Nagpur, with a base of January, 1927 as 100, the index 
was 105 in 1925. The trough of the depression was, as 
in Bombay, reached in 1934, at 57 after which there 
was a general rise to 63 in 1939. 

(hi) Jubbulpore with a similar base, i.e., January, 1927 as 100, 
gave 97 in 1925, dropped to 54 in 1934 and then rose 
to 59 in 1939. 

(iv) Lastly, the Sholapur index with a base of 100 for February, 
1927 to January, 1928 reached the trough’ earlier, in 
1933 at 69 and only came up to 74 in 1939. 

14. Rise in food costs as a whole . — ^It is fully realised that the rise 
in the cost of living index may not necessarily be the same as the 
xise in any of the groups used in its compilation and as food accounts 
for 47 per cent, of the workers’ expenditure in Bombay, and as the 
•data available for the mofussil are exclusively in regard to staple food 

' grains, it is expedient to consider the actual fluctuations in the cost 
'of food in, for instance, the Bombay index. Below are given the 
"various published indices for the groups used in compiling the Bombay 
index since August, 1939, from which it appears that the food group 
•starting from a figure of 112 during that month rose to 128 in January, 
1940 and now stands at 127. This may be compared with the total 
final cost of living index of which the published figure is 105 in August, 
1939 vising to 114 in January and now standing at 113. It is admitted 
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therefore that the ris© in food has been more accentuated than in- 
other items of working class expenditure. iBut this food group only 
accounts for a little less than half of the worker’s total expenditure: — 


Group and final Bombay Indices. 


Month. 

Food. 

Fuel 

and 

lighting. 

■ 

House 

rent. 

Misc. 

Total. 

August 1939 . 

« • 

112 

99 

85 

100 

98 

105 

September . 

• 

114 

100 

84 

100 

98 

::106 

October 

• 

119 

98 

88 

100 

98 

108 

November . 

• • 

119 

100 

89 

100 

98 

109 

December 

• • 

126 

100 

91 

100 

99 

113 

January 1940 


128 

100 

92 

100 

99 

114. 

February • 

• • 

124 

101 

94 

100 

' 98 

112 

March . ♦ 

• « 

121 

101 

94 

100 

98 

110 

April • 


121 

101 

91 

100 

98 

110 

May 

• • 

122 

101 

91 

100 

99 

111 

June . . 

• « 

124 

101 

90 

100 

96 

111 

July 

• • 

127 

103 

90 

100 

96 

113 


15. It will be seen from Appendix D that staple food- grains have 
fallen in price very substantially within recent years. Details of 
prices before 1926 are not available in respect of the Jubbulpore 
Division and are only available for the other Divisions from 1922. 
There can be no doubt, however, in view of the fact that the cost of 
living index was as high as 183 in 1920 that food grains were higher 
in price before 1922 than after that year. The following -brief analysis 
indicates the change in the purchasing power of the rupee in August 
1939 compared with December 1922, and in June 1940 also compared 
with December 1922. 

For Bombay Division all four items show that the purchasing 
power of a rupee increased by, 57*69, 81‘43, S1'21 and 
53*54 per cent, respectively in August, 1939 when com- 
pared with that in December, 1922. 

In June 1940 the purchasing power of a rupee has increased 
for all four items when compared with that in December, 
1922. The increases are 33*65, 84*29, 21*05 (July 1940) 
and 29*29 (July 1940) respectively. 
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For the Bhusaxoal Division, representing 25 Talukas, the in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the rupee in August, 
1939 compared with that in December, 1922 is even 
greater, in one instance being as much as 162*55 per 
cent. There are onl;^;/ five items out of a total of 75 
ndiere the purchasing power of the rupee has decreased. 
These are for Jowari where the decrease was 0'83 per 
cent, at Wardha, 4‘41 per cent, at Betul, 15*38 per 
cent, at Burhanpm% 10*23 per cent, at Chanda and 5*88 
per cent, at Chandur. 

In June 1940, the purchasing power of a rupee when compared 
with that in December, 1922 has increased generally and 
in one instance as much as 100 per cent. There are 
only five items out of a total of 75 where the purchasing 
power has decreased. Three of these refer to the price 
of Jowari where the decrease in the purchasing power 
was 2-22 per cent, at Chhindwara, 4*14 per cent, at 
Harsud and 3*85 per cent, at Burhanpur. The other 
2 items in which there was a decrease in the purchasing 
power of the rupee, refer to the prices of rice, viz., 10*49 
per cent, at Murtizapur and 3*21 per cent, at Chanda. 

For the Jxibbulpore Division, representing 9 Talukas, there has 
been an increase in the purcliasing power of a rupee in 
all items in August 1939, compared with that in Decem- 
ber 1922, this increase being as much as 184*21 per cent, 
in one item. 

In June 1940, the purchasing power of a rupee compared with 
that in December 1922 has increased in all cases, and 
up to as much as 152*63 per cent, in one item. 

For the Sliolapur Division, representing 11 Talukas there has 
been an increase in the purchasing power of a rupee in 
all items in August 1939, compared with that in Decem- 
ber, 1922 and up to as much as 150 per cent, in one item. 

In June 1940, the purchasing power of a rupee compared with 
that in December, 1922 has increased in 9 out of 11 
items. The increase was as much as 120*31 per cent, in 
one item. In the remaining 2 items there has been a 
decrease in the purchasing power and these are 5*26 
per cent, for Bajri in the Haveli Taluka and 4*12 per 
cent, for Jowari in the Karmala Taluka. 

For the Jhansi Division, representing 8 Talukas there has been 
' an increase in the purchasing power of a rupee in all 

items in August, 1939, compared with that in December, 
1922 and up to as much as 52*94 per cent, in one item. 

In June, 1940, the purchasing power of a rupee compared with 
• that in December 1922 has increased in all cases, and 
up to as much as 23*53 per cent, in one item. 

16. Previous xnovexnenbs in xvages. — ^Appendix J shows these 
movements while Appendix K gives details of the scales for the lower 
paid staff, as horn Ist April 1930 (referred to in the Statement as the 
Chandwani Scales), the scales in force before that date (the Manmad 
scales) and those introduced for new entrants on 1st January 1935 
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retrospectively to 16tli July 1931. The Administration have dealt 
partly with these wage changes in paragraphs 26 and 27 of their 
reply to the Federation’s Statement. Speaking generally, during 
the four years’ war various additions to pay were given from time to 
time, including a War allowance. These additions were consolidated 
after the war at a level w'hich, absorbing the allowances and gi’anting 
further increases, were regarded as adequate compensation for the 
increased cost of living caused by the war. These may be termed 
the Manmad Scales. 

17. Investigations wei-e instituted prior to 1930 in connection with 
a general amelioration of conditions of lower-paid employees which^ 
incidentally, included a consideration of hours of employment and 
other conditions apart from wages. In that year it was found possible 
to raise the scales of pay of such staff (apart from workshop staff) 
details of which are given in Appendix K. In some cases, however,, 
the Manmad Scales were slightly more favourable and the staff 
concerned were permitted to retain them. These may be called the 
Ghandwani Scales. 

18. Almost immediately, however, the depression set in, and it 
was then found necessary not only having regard to railway earnings 
but also in view of the catastrophic drop in the cost of living to 
introduce, for new entrants onlj^, reduced scales of pay for all such 
staff. ‘These may be termed the revised scales for new entrants. 
It is estimated that on the average the decrease in emoluments for 
officers and the higher paid subordinates was considerable, but the 
emoluments of lower paid staff will eventually suffer a reduction of 
only about 9 per cent. Such reduction, however, -will not be achieved 
until all such staff employed on the Eailway are eligible only for 
the revised scales of pay. 

19. This will not happen for a considerable time. . The average 
length of service of lower paid staff is about 25 years. During the 
years 1930 to 1935, owiug to men on the Waiting Lists, whose services 
had been dispensed with during the economy campaign, having been 
re-employed on the old scale of pay, new recruitment was more or 
less at a standstill. Consequently, very few new lower paid staff 
were engaged until after that date. This is borne out by Appendix G- 
from which it will be seen that only 18*5 per cent, of permanent 
lower paid staff’ were on the new scales of pay on 1st August 1940. 
At this rate of progress it will take about another 20 years before the 
full 9 per cent, saving on the total cost of this class of staff is realised. 
As stated in the Administration’s reply to the Federation’s Statement, 
the scales of pay introduced for new entrants are in many instances 
better than those sanctioned after the last war for low’er paid staff 
when the Bombay cost of hying index was at its highest figures. 

20. Other condHiom of service . — ^The Administration having now 
given full details of the changes in the scales of pay during the last 
20_ years, desire to draw attention to concessions and privileges 
enjoyed by railway workers. These are detailed in Appendix L and 
include certain allowances; free passes and prhdlege ticket orders; 
rent-free quarters; generous leave rules and many holidays for most 
of which wages are drawn; educational assistance which in the case 
of inferior servants is limited to those in service prior to February 
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1929; clothing; Provident Fund and Gratuity; security of tenure which 
is probably greater than in most industries; Regulated hours of em- 
ployment; fi'ee medical attention both for themselves and their fami- 
lies ; facilities for discussing the conditions of service in Staff Councils ; 
a IB.enefit Fund to which the Administration contributes liberally and 
which is administered by a Committee composed mainly of the staff 
themselves; Institutes, Athletic and Sports Clubs, an Employee’s 
Co-operative Bank, in which connection it may be mentioned that 
interest on loans made to staff has dropped from 9 to 6^ per cent, 
p. a. in recent years; finally a Mutual Benefit Society. Facilities 
are granted by the Administration to the Bank and the Society 
which enable them to function very economically in the interests 
of the staff. 


Conclusion. 

21. Dearness Allowance not justijiuhle at present . — ^At the begin- 
ning of this Statement the Administration said that they did not 
consider that under present conditions the grant of a dearness allow- 
ance was justified. It has been shown that in the past the cost of 
living has from time to time fluctuated, but normally within certain 
restricted limits. There have, however, been two large fluctuations, 
one upwards and. one downwards, during the 4 years war and when 
the depression occurred in 1931. It has also been shown that these 
two large' fluctuations resulted in a change of scales of pay for G, I. P. 
Railway seiwauts, although when a reduction was made it was only 
made in relation to new entrants and those on the old scales continued 
to enjoy them. Apart from this, one other change occurred when the 
scales for all low paid workers were enhanced in 1930. It cannot be 
contended that it is necessary or possible to be continually changing 
scales of pay in accordance with a frequently valuing cost of livings 
All Government servants, and in fact many industrial workers, are 
continually under the necessity of adjusting their standard of living 
according to alterations in prices, and there have, in the past 20 years, 
been cases when alterations have taken place over relatively short 
periods comparable to the increase which has taken, place since the 
outbreak of the present war. In such cases there has never been any 
question of altering the scales of pay. 


. 22. -The Federation have referred to war allowances which have 
so far been given in piivate industry or by local bodies, but it has 
been shown that some at least of these were in relation to industrial 
workers whose rates of pay had previously been reduced and it is 
generally believed that such allowances have not put these workers 
in a better position than they were before the depression of 1931. 
All members of the community have at times like the present to 
adjust their standard of living. The rafway worker as a rule, is in a 
better position both as regards his scale. of pay and other conditions 
of service than the average industrial worker; nor have the concessions 
allowed to him been in any* way restricted during the present emer- 
gency. He is, therefore, better able to cope with rising prices, and 
the Administration cannot accept that the present rise has been 
such as to justify relief. - • 
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(Second reply od tlie G. I. P. Railway Administration dated the 
16th September, 1940, to the Supplementary Statement dated 
the 9th September, 1940, put in by the AU-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation.) 

For convenience the Administration has numbered the para- 
graphs in the Federation’s supplementary statement and comment 
as follows upon them: 

Paragraph 1 . — Needs no comment. 

Paragraphs 2 — 5 . — The Court having already ruled against the 
Federation’s contention in connexion with the second term of 
reference, their fresh submissions in regard thereto should not be 
accepted. Then attempt to introduce the matters mentioned in 
these paragraphs should, the Administration submits, be regarded as 
irrelevant, in view of the specific instructions in the terms of 
reference to consider the previous movements in wages and prices 
before the present war, in deciding whether the rise since the out- 
break of war estabhshes a case for a war allowance for the lower paid 
staff. 

Paragraph 6 . — ^The wage movements of railway employees since 
1914 are detailed in Appendix J, accompanying the Administration’s 
reply to the Federation’s main statement and their own statement. 
The Federation’s claim that the cost of living in 1920-22, had risen 
by 190 per cent, over 1914, is denied. The oflacial cost of living 
indices published by the Government of Bombay, reproduced in 
Appendix B of the Administration’s reply, show that the highest 
increase in the cost of living over and above 1914 figures was 83 
per cent, in 1920. In 1921 it was 73 per cent, higher than in 1914 
and in 1922 the increase had fallen to 64 per cent. 

The statement made in this paragraph that the increases of pay 
given to railway workers after the last war left them in an un- 
favourable position is denied so far as this applies to the G. I. P. 
Bailway. The increases referred to were granted as a result of 
negotiations between the Administration and delegates of workers. 
The staff at that time accepted the increases as satisfactory and 
some, at least, regarded them as generous. This is how the worker 
representatives telegraphed to the then Agent of the Bailway their 
acceptance of the increases offered : — 

“Meeting Manmad assembled at 8 p.m., and after delibera- 
tion on your telegram have decided to accept in terms 
of your letter dated 9th April 1920, and your telegram 
of date that increases should have retrospective effect 
from 1st September 1919, to be confirmed by 30th April, 
1920. 

Meeting e::^resses thanks for the courteous way you have 
received deputation and for the assistance rendered to 
delegates at Manmad . . , 
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Another telegram received from the stafi in this connexion reads 
■as follows: — 

“A meeting of railway workers of all classes held at Igatpuri 
this evening desires to thank you for your generosity 
revised scales of pay.” 

Paragraph 7 . — ^The statement in the first sentence of this para- 
graph is denied and this denial is supported by the fact that in 
1931 a new set of scales on reduced pay was contemplated and 
eventually introduced as from 16th July 1931. The Administration 
submit that the contents of this paragraph are in the main irrelevant 
■us the Court are not concerned with the question of fixing minimum 
wages. 

Paragraph 8 . — ^It is submitted that the first sentence in this 
paragraph is irrelevant. In regard to the second sentence, the 
alternative to demotion was the discharge of staff in the various 
.grades who were surplus to requirements. Thus the principle of 
demotion was beneficial to the staff with longer service. On this 
Bailway the number of staff drawing below Es. 30 per month, 
who were demoted, was only about 700. A large majority of these 
Iiave long since been restored to their old grades whilst some- of 
"those have received further promotion. 

Paragraph 9 . — ^This matter is dealt with in paragraphs 16 and 17 
•of the Administration’s main statement. Appendix G, referred to in 
that paragraph shows that on 1st August, 1940, the percentage of 
lower paid permanent staff on the revised scale for new entrants was 
18'0 and not 30 per cent, as estimated by the Federation. 

Paragraph 10 . — ^The first part of this paragraph is correct. In 
effect, those on the old scales w'ere in receipt of higher wages than 
the cost of living justified when compared with the cost of living 
in 1931 on which the revised scales for new entrants were fixed. 
The second part, it is submitted, is hrelevant to the Terms of 
Beference. 

Paragraph 11 . — ^klost of what is stated in this paragraph is, it is 
submitted, irrelevant. It is denied that the reduction in wages 
■effected was between 7^ per cent, and 60 per cent. Appendix H to 
"the Administration’s main statement, which gives some representa- 
tive categories, shows that the percentage reduction in some 
instances was as low as 2’8 per cent, for lower paid staff and the 
highest for those categories was 15 per cent. It is not denied that 
in some cases the reduction exceeds 16 per cent, but in no ease of 
lower' paid staff does the reduction amount to 50 per cent, as alleged 
By the Federation. Incidentally, there is no efficiency bar in the 
case of lower paid staff, although there is one for clerical staff in 
one grade only, that is the Bs. 30 — 4 — 50 — ^E. B. — 5 — 80 grade. 
The statement that the revised scales of wages “caused to the 
workers a loss of over three crores of rupees a year or nearly Bs. 50 
•per worker” is denied. As shown in paragraph 19 of the Ad- 
ministration’s main statement the full sa-ving will not accrue until 
all staff of the railway are on the new- scales of pay, and at the 
present rate of progress this will take about another 20 years so 
lar as the G. I. -P. Bailway is concerned. As, however, the workers 



concsi'ned, ars all nsw entrants, it cannot reasonably be said, tbat 
they have been put to any loss at all for they were never entitled to 
any scales but the revised ones. 

Paragraph 12. — The statement in this paragraph is denied. It. 
is submitted that the figm’es given of real wages in Appendix F of 
the main reply to the Federation’s case show quite clearly that the 
workers have gained substantially. 

Paragraph 13. — ^This is dealt with in paragraphs 11, 12 and 13 of. 
the Administration’s reply to the Federation’s main statement. 

Paragraph 14. — ^It is submitted that the statements made in this 
paragraph in regard to strikers are iri-elevant to the Terms gl 
Eeference. It may, however, be pointed out that the statement that 
80 per cent, of this Railway’s staff participated in the strike of 1930- 
is incorrect. It is presumed that the Federation refers to staff of 
all grades. If so, the percentage who participated in this strike was- 
only about 28. Similarly, the statement made in the same para- 
graph that those of the strikers who were re-instated after the settle- 
ment were, in the majority of cases, taken back on the revised scales 
of wages for new entrants is denied. 

After the settlement of the strike on 1st March 1930, a large 
number of the strikers offered to resume duty. Many of these w’ere 
immediately put back to duty on their old rates of pay and others, 
for whom thei-e were no longer vacancies, and whose names were 
placed ,on the waiting lists, were also allowed old rates of pay even 
though they were reinstated on or after 16th July 1931. 

The names of those ccc-strikers who did not comply with the- 
terms of the Government of India Communique of 1st Miarch, 1930, 
were placed on the Register for Re-employment and only these ex- 
strikers were subject to revised scales of pay introduced for new 
entrants if they were re-employed on or after 16th July, 1931. 

In this paragraph there appears a statement that modern ideas- 
require that standard once reached should not be disturbed. The- 
Administration cannot accept this view, for, as pointed out in para- 
graphs 21 and 22 of its statement, all members of the community 
have at times like the present to adjust their standard of living. 

Paragraphs 15 and 16. — ^klost of what is stated in these paras., it 
is submitted, is irrelevant to the Term of Reference, and otherwise- 
calls for no comment by this Administration. 

Paragraph 17. — ^The Administration, as it has already shown, 
does not accept the contention in this paragraph. 
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APPENDIX X. 

(First statement submitted by the National Union of Eailwaymen of 
India and Burma, dated Bombay, the 22nd August 1940.) 

The Annual General meeting of the Union held in Bombay on 
1st August, 1940, on a detailed consideration of all relevant factors 
unanimously approved of the recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union which had formulated a percentage salary increase 
for the employees of all Indian i-ailways di-awing below Bs. 100 per 
month as detailed below: — 

Es. 80 to Es. 100 p.m. . , . . . • 10 percent. 

Es. 60 to Es. 79 p.m. ....... 12J „ 

Es. 30 to Es. 69 p.m. 16 ,, 

Es. 29 and below ....... 20 „ 

The union sees no reason to vary the committee’s recommenda- 
tions at this stage in any detail as the position with regard to the 
cost of living has not materially altered since April this year, the 
month in which the union concluded its investigations in the matter. 

The general reduction in wages and the introduction of the 
revised scale of pay in recent years greatly strengthen the claims of 
the workers for a war allowance. The union suggests that any 
allowances granted now should be treated as an addition to the 
substantive pay of the workers concerned. This arrangement will 
be a great relief to the low paid manual workers, and it will serve'^ 
as a great gesture to the loval workers both during and after the- 
WAR. 
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that conditions have improved as far as the revenues are concerned 
and the men are hard put to on account of increased cost of living 
a good case is made out for the granting for decent allowances to 
improve their living conditions. 

As explained already the demands made by the National Union 
of Railwayman is the barest minimum that will be acceptable to 
the workers, and I strongly urge that this Honourable Court of 
Inquiry be good enough to consider the case of the workers with 
sympathy. 
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Total of items in Statements 
Add from Labour Gazette for — 
Fi^h — 

Dry bumlows 

Fresh bhing 

Fresh prawns 

Fresh bumlows , 

Brinjals .... 

Potatoes .... 

Grand total (all food) 

Index figxire {all food) 

Fuel and lighting. 

Total of items in statements . 
Add from Labour Gazette for — 

Firewood .... 
Grand total (Fuel and lighting) 
Index figme (fuel and lighting) 
Clothing .... 
House-rent 

Miscellaneous. 

Total of items in statements . 
Add from Labour Gazette for — 

Medicines .... 
Newspaper 

Total (Miscellaneous) 

Index figure (Miscellaneous) . 


9,558- 


Official weightage. 


3 

2/2 = 

173% 

519' 

1 

1/3 

15/7 = 

86% 

86 

2 • 

1/5/. 

8/10 = 

88% 

176 

2 

10/- 
3/7 = 

134% 

. 268 

5 

2/8 

1/8 = 

133% 

666 

5 

1/3- 

5 

83% 

416 


6 



P 

• • 

• • 

11,687 

• 

. . 

• • 

117 

. 

. 

• • 

5,308 

• 

52 

98 

• * 

5,096 

10,404 

lOi 

125 

100 


• * 

« • 

11,053 


3 100 300 

1 100 100 

. 11,453 
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General index figure. 
Food 

Fuel and lighting . 
Clothing 
House-rent . 
Miscellaneous 


113 


47 

117 

6,499 

7 

104 

728 

• 8 

126 

, 1,000 

13 

100 

1,300 

14 

116 

1,610 

89 


10,137 



m 


^General figure 
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APPENDIX Xm. 

Relief Scheme. 

The first step in framing a table of relief is to classify the various 
tstations and sections of the G. I. P. Railway according to the area 
in which they fall : Bombay, urban, or rural, in the sense in which 
■we have used these terms. This classification , mil determine the 
subsistence level ” to be adopted for each station or section. 

The next step is to decide which cost-of-living figure should 
govern the regulation of the dearness allowance. It must, of course, 
be the best available figure apphcable to the area in question. This 
anay be the cost-of-hving index number of the area itself, or of a 
meighboming area, or it may be the weighted average of a group 
'of index numbers of several areas ; the choice ^vill depend on what 
is available. As we have already said, for any satisfactory scheme 
;of regulation it is necessary to have revised and up-to-date index 
numbers ; but if they are not available within a reasonable time, 
it may be necessary to do the best possible with the existing numbers. 
"We .would suggest that unless there is an index number for the area 
itself (as in Bombay, Sholapur, etc.,) the simplest plan would be 
■to take the weighted average of all the indices available. We have 
.-already said that so far as we have been able to ascertain, the cost 
-of living in aU areas, whether Bombay, urban, or rural, has during 
the first year of the war risen to much the same extent, and we anti- 
•cipate that this will largely continue to be the case in spite of local 
•aberrations as at Jubbulpore. Unless our anticipations are falsi- 
-fred by local causes, such as, drought, floods, and earthquake, 
;on the one hand, and bumper harvests on the other, it is probable 
that a weighted average of the various indices would provide not 
•only a simple but also a fair basis for revision. We repeat that we 
•suggest this plan for adoption only until revised and up-to-date 
*cost-of-hving figures as recommended m paragraph 1 1 1 of our Report 
-are available. Whichever figure is selected for a particular area 
■for purposes of regulation and whatever the base upon which it 
is constructed, we shall assume for the purposes of the sub -joined 
d}able that the average figure for the 12 months from September 
1939 to August 1940 is reduced to 100, and that all subsequent 
^figures are reduced in the same proportion. If, for example, the 
Best figures available for a particular area are the existing series 
■of index numbers for Bombay City, imperfect though they may be, 
■the average of the official Bombay figures for the above period, 
namely 111, will be' reduced to 100 and the subsequent figures re- 
'duced accordingly : thus the figures for September, October and 
TSTovember 1940, which were respectively 112, 113, and 113, will be 
rreduced to 101, 102, and 102 for the purpose of applying the table 
Below. Let us call these the ‘ reduced figures ’. Although the 
[■unreduced figures may be in error — as we have found, the unreduced 
^average Bombay figure for the 12 .months from September 1939 
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to August 1940 ought to be about 115 instead of 111 — the reduced 
figures will probably be freer fi:om error, as they represent merely 
the ratio of the unreduced figures. 

The dearness allowance payable in October, November and 
December 1940 will be on the scale recommended in our Report. 

Some time in December 1940, the index number for November 
will be available and as soon as it is available the allowances pay- 
able in Januarj^ February and March 1940 ^vill be determined thus : 
suppose the average of the reduced figures for September, October 
and November is 103. The rise being by less than 5 full points,, 
the governing figure remains 100, and the allow^ances will be the 
same as in the previous quarter. Similarly, if the average works- . 
out to say 97, the fall being by less than 5 full points, there will be 
no reduction in the allowances, as the governing figure is still 100. 

It must be pointed out that as on our findings the general rise 
in the cost of living since the outbreak of the war is 11 per cent, 
the average cost-ofiliving figures before and after are in the propor- 
tion of 100 to 111, so that if the latter is taken as 100 the former 
wiU be about 90. In other words, the. average pre-war cost of living 
will be represented by 90, which will accordingly be the ‘ no-allow- 
ance ’ figme. Since we have recommended an allowance of Rs. 3/- . 
for the present rise, it follows that Rs. 3/- is the equivalent of 10 
points. Therefore, for a rise of 5 points the allowance will be 
Rs. 1-8-0 per month. 

If, therefore, the average reduced figure for the immediately 
preceding 3 months available on the next date of revision is 95,. 
the dearness allowance admissible will be one-half of that recom- 
mended in our Report, with certain marginal adjustments, and the 
new governing figure will be 95 ; if, on the otlier hand, it is 105,. 
the allowance will be mcreased by Rs. 1-8-0 per month, certain addi- 
tional income-groups being brought into the scheme and the govern- 
ing figure will then be changed to 105. These and other details 
are shown in the sub-joined table. We would point out that once 
the relevant cost-of-living index figures are available the actual 
revision should not take more than a few minutes and wiU be the 
same for the entire staff concerned in each class of area, whether 
Bombay, urban or rural. It will be seen from the table that when 
the cost-of-hving figure rises to 110 income-groups above Rs. 56-8 
per month are not eligible for relief under our scheme. At first sight 
it may appear from the figures of income and expenditure of the 
average famihes in the groups* above this figure as shovni in the Re- 
port of the Enquiry of 1932-33 that they would be unable to balance 
their budgets fr there was a rise in prices of this magnitude. We 
thinl?;, however, that like the rest of the community they will have 
to reduce their standard of expenditure slightly, which they can do 
under the miscellaneous group with the least degree of hardship. 

If they do so, they will, we thmk, be able to balance their budgets 
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We have, therefore, not included them in our scheme of relief at 
this point. They ■will, of course, benefit from the cost-price grain 
concession and possibly from the free or cheap milk concession as 
well, if our suggestions under these heads are accepted. 

It is an inevitable consequence of our scheme of regulation that 
Just as a rise of 5 points in the cost of living from the 100-point- 
ievel entitles the worker to an extra allowance of Rs. 1-8-0 per month, 
«o too a faU of 5 points leads to a reduction of the present allowance 
by Rs. 1-8-0 per month. The reduction and the increase must cor- 
•respond to each other if the scheme is to be logical. 

But although for logical completeness, we have included a minus 
5cale to provide for a fall in the cost of hving from the present level, 
we do not wish it to be understood that we advocate its beiug brought 
into operation, if the state of Railway revenues in future permits of 
the present allowance being retained as an integral part of the wages 
of those who are below the subsistence levels we have adopted in 
this Report. 

Relief. 


Average cost-of-living index number for September 1939 — ^August 

1940 being taken =100. 

Sf the “ governing figure 

for any quarter is — Relief will be on— 


100 

105 


aio 


295 

^90 


Initial Scale. 

Scale recommended in Report. 

Second Scale. 

{a) to those entitled to relief on the “ initial scale ", an 
additional Rs. 1-8-0 per month 

plus 

(6) to othens whose earnings do not exceed Rs. 45/40/35 
per month Rs. 1-8-0 per month. 

plus 

(c) to those whose earnings exceed Rs. 45/40/35 per 
month by an amount less than Rs. 1-8-0, an 
allowance equal to the deficit. 

Third Scale. 

(a) to those entitled to relief on the “ second scale ”, a 
further addition of Rs. 1-8-0 per month 


plus 

(b) to others whose earnings do not exceed Rs. 55150(45 
per month, a further addition of Rs. 1-8-0 per 
month 

plus 

(c) to those whose earnings exceed Rs. 55/50/45 per 
month, by an amount less than Rs. 1-8-0, an allow- 
ance equal te the deficit. 

Minus Scale. 

“ initial scale "minus Rs. 1-8-0. 

No allowance. 


« 


m 


*Explanalion — ^Tlie “ governing figure ” for any quarter is determined thus : 

(a) The “ governing figure ” for the quarter October-Decemher 1940 must b€F 
taken as 100. 

(6) The “governing figure” for any subsequent quarter depends upon the aver- 
age of the cost-of-living ^ndex numbers for the 3 latest months available at tho 
beginning of the quarter. If the average number is a multiple of 5, it will itself 
be the “governing figure”. If the average number is not a multiple of 5, the multiple 
(of 5) which is just higher, or the multiple (again of 5) which is just lower, which- 
ever is nearer to the previous “ governing figure is taken to be the new “ governing- 
figure ”. Thus if the avenge is 103, the new “ governing figure ” is taken to 
be 100 if the previous “ governing figure ” was 100 or less ; and to bo 106 if 
the previous ‘‘ governing figure ” was 105 or more. 

The “ governing figure ” is thus always a multiple of 5 and is the figure on whichi 
adjustment for any quarter is made, and when a subsequent adjustment operates, 
the figure on wKch the new change is based becomes the “ governing figure ”. No 
new adjustment obtains until the relevant average index number for tho 3 latest- 
months available falls or rises by full 6 points from the “ governing figure This* 
will have a steadying effect, and will tend to minimise changes in the allowance. 

We may add that this is closely analogous to the system followed on English, 
railways in adjusting the sliding scale bonns to tbe cost of living. 
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Bombay Area. 

Details of the scheme. 


Governing figure 

Pay. 

• 

. 

Initial scale. 

Second scale. 

Third scale. 

Minus scale. 

100 

Allowance. 

105 

Allowance. 

110 

Allowance. 

96 

Allowance. 




Es. AS. 

Es. AS. 

Es. AS. 

Es. AS. 

Es. 36 and under 

• 


3 0 

4 

8 

6 0 

1 8 

Ks. 36 

» 


2 0 

3 

8 

5 0 

0 8 

Es. 37 

* 

« 

1 0 

2 

8 

4 0 

Nil 

Es. 38 

» 

• 

Nil 

1 

8 

3 0 

Nil 

Es. 39 

• 

• 

Nil 

1 

8 

3 0 

Nil 

Es. 40 

• 

• 

Nil 

1 

8 

3 0 

Nil 

Es. 41 

• 

• 

Nil 

1 

8 

3 0 

Nil 

Es. 42 

« 

• 

Nil 

1 

8 

3 0 

Nil 

Es. 43 

• 

• 

Nil 

1 

8 

3 0 

Nil 

Es. 44 

• 

• 

Nil 

1 

8 

3 0 

Nil 

Es. 45 

• 


Nil 

1 

8 

3 0 

Nit 

Es. 46 

• 


Nil 

0 

8 

2 0 

Nil 

Es. 47 

• 


Nil 

Nil 


1 8 

Nil 

Es. 48 

• 


Nil 

Nil 


1 8 

Nil 

Es. 49 



Nil 

Nil 


1 8 

Nil 

Es. 60 



Nil 

Nil 


1 8 

Nit 

Es. 51 



Nil 

Nil 


1 8 

Nil 

Es. 52 



Nil 

Nil 


1 8 

Nit 

Es. 63 


• 

Nil 

Nil 


1 8 

Nit 

Es. 54 



Nil 

Nil 


1 8 

Nil 

Es. 65 



Nil 

Nil 


1 8 

Nil 

Es. 56 



Nil 

Nil 


0 8 

Nit 

Es. 67 and over 

• 

• 

Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

Nil 
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Urban Area. 

Details oi the scheme. 


Groverning figure . 

Pay. 

Initial scale. 

Second scale. 

Third scale. 

Minus scale. 

100 

Allowance. 

105 

Allowance. 

110 

Allowance. 

95 

Allowance. 




Es. AS. 

Es. 

AS. 

Es. AS. 

Es. AS. 

Bs. 30 and under . 


3 

0 

4 

8 

6 

0 

1 8 

Es. 31 


4 

2 

0 

3 

8 

-5 

0 

0 8 

Es. 32 

• • 

4 

1 

0 

2 

8 

4 

0 

Nil 

Es. 33 

4 • 

. 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Es. 34 

• • 

. 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

6 

Nil 

Es. 35 

« • 


Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Es. 36 


4 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Es. 37 

• « 

4 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Es. 38 

• • 

• 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Es. 39 

4 • 

• 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Es. 40 

4 4 

• 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Es. 41 


• 

Nil 


0 

8 

2 

0 

Nil 

Es. 42 


• 

Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Es. 43 


• 

Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Es. 44 


• 

Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Es. 45 


4 

Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Es. 46 

4 • 

4 

Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Es. 47 

4 4 

4 

Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Es. 48 

4 4 

4 

Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Es. 49 

• • 

• 

Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Es. 50 

4 4 


Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Es. 51 

4 4 

• 

Nil 


Nil 


0 

8 

Nil 

Bs. 52 and over . 

• 

Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 
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Bural Area. 

Details of the scheme. 


Governing figure . 

Pay. . 

• 

Initial scale. 

Second scale. 

Third scale. 

Minus scale. 

100 

Allowance. 

105 

Allowance. 

110 

Allowance. 

95 

Allowance. 



Rs. AS. 

Rs. AS. 

Rs. AS. 

Rs. AS. 

Rs. 25 and under . 


3 

0 

4 

8 

6 

0 

1 8 

Rs. 26 

• 

2 

0 

3 

8 

5 

0 

0 8 

Rs. 27 


1 

0 

2 

8 

4 

0 

Nil 

Es. 28 


Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Rs. 29 

« 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil ' 

Rs, 30 

• 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Rs. 31 

• 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Rs. 32 


Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Rs. 33 

• 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Rs. 34 

• 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Rs. 35 

• 

Nil 


1 

8 

3 

0 

Nil 

Rs. 36 


Nil 


0 

8 

2 

0 

Nil 

Rs. 37 


Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Rs. 38 


Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Rs. 39 


Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Rs. 40 


Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Rs. 41 


Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Rs. 42 


Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Rs. 43 

. 

Nil 


Nil 


. 1 

8 

Nil 

Rs. 44 


Nil 


^ Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Rs. 45 


Nil 


Nil 


1 

8 

Nil 

Rs. 46 


Nil 


Nil 


0 

8 

Nil 

Rs, 47 and over 

• 

Nil 


Nil 


■ Nil 


Nil 
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appendix XIV. 

1. Grant of quarters rent free or on' p&.yment of rent. 

Extent to which housing is provided by railways. — The general 
policy on railways is to provide quarters: — 

(o) where it is necessary for special reasons to provide accom- 
modation for certain classes close to their work; 

(b) where conditions are such that private enterprise does not 
adequately meet the demand for housing the staff. 

2. Quarters for iborkshop employees. — As a rule workshop stafE 
are not provided Avith railway quarters, as the majority of railway, 
workshops are located within easy reach of big towns w^ere accom- 
ruodation is •aA’^ailable and the staff are not required to perform duties- 
outside the fixed hours of Avork. So far as employees at Parel and- 
Matunga are concerned a workmen’s train is provided to convey them, 
to and from their place of work, free workmen’s tickets being issued! 
to them. 

3. Staff entitled to free quarters. — ^Piaihvay employees who under- 
ordinary circumstances of work are liable to be called upon at any. 
time without notice to attend to 'the business of the railway are- 
generally provided AAUth quarters free of rent, if such staff were in> 
service prior to 1st April, 1932. 

The revised rent rule policy AA^hich was introduced on 1st April,. 
1932 lays down that all future entrants will have to pay rent, 
except : — 

me7i in inferior service draAving Rs. 30 per mensem and under,. 

Avho are granted rent, free quarters, if available. 


2. Grant of free clothing. 


Uniforms. — Summer and AAunter uniforms, including head-dress-,, 
coat, trousers, jerseys, etc., are proAoded on a scale fiX'ed Avith 
reference to the requirements of each case and to the normal wear 
and tear of the article supplied to staff: — 

{a) Avho in the performance of their duty come in contact Avitb 
the public, e.g., station staff, running staff, etc., or 

(b) who are low paid and work under special conditions (such- 
as entail the use of proper dress or involve heavy wear 
and tear of clothing), a.y., office peons, watchmen, 
certain classes of shed and carriage and wagon menial' 
staff, etc. 


^5 also supplied on a limited scale to labourers and 
^ m ^ duties expose them to cold or wet weather. Thus over- 
s or blanket coats are issued once every third year or so to* 

ifvSucTat'’Et ^.‘o ' permanent way. A blanltefe 
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3. An umbrella is issued once a year to employees such as officer 
peons, watchmen, gatekeepers, etc., who have to move about in the 
monsoon. An umbrella is valued at Es, 1-14-0. 

4. As an example, the monetary efPeet of the clothing issued to- 
ceitain select class of employees is indicated below: — 


Class of employees. 

Clothing allowed to each employee 
as per Dress Regulation. 

Cost of 
garment. 

Transportation. 





Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Traffic Menial Staffi. 











^ Summer — 









1 Coat cotton blue 

r 

• 

0 

16 

0- 




1 Short 

• 

• 

0 

9 

0 

Pilotmen 



1 Turban 


• 

1 

6 

0 

Locking Poters 








— 

Muccadum's . 

• 



Total 

• 

2 

14 

0 










Porters 



Winter — 






Pointsmen . 



1 Coat woollen blue 

« 


4 

11 

0 

Levefmen 



1 Short cotton blue 

• 

• 

0 

9 

0 

Coolies (Train Examining) 













Total 

• 

5 

4 

0 




' Summer — 









1 Coat cotton blue 


• 

0 

15 

O' 




1 Shorts cotton blue 


, 

0 

9 

0- 




1 Turban 

• 

• 

• 1 

6 

0 





Total 

. 

2 

14 

0 

Sweepers 









Kelg. Pointsmen , 

• 


Winter — 









1 Coat serge blue . 

• 


4 

11 




‘ 

1 Shorts cotton blue 

• 

• 


9 

n 





Total 

• 

5 

4 

0 

Menial Staff, 








- 



Summer — 









1 Coat cotton blue 



0 

15 

O' 




1 Trouser cotton blue 



0 

13 

0 




1 Cap . 

■ 

• 

0 

3 

3 




■ 

Total 

• 

1 

16 

3 

Angwallas . 

. 


Winter — 




■ 





1 Woollen coat blue 


• 


EO 





1 Trouser cotton blue 


• 







1 Cap woollen blue 

• 

• 


m 





- 

Total 



1 
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Class of employees. 

Clothing allowed to each employee 
as per Dress Regulation. 

e 

Cost of 
garment. 

Transportation — contd. 

- Menial Staff — concld. 

Summer — 

1 Coat cotton blue 

Rs. A. P. 

0 16 0 


1. Shorts cotton blue 

0 9 0 


1 Cap cotton blue 

0 3 3 


Total . 

1 11 3 

‘Pointsmen .... 
PJngine Cleaners . 

< Winter — 

1 Coat woollen blue 

4 11 0 


1 Shorts cotton blue 

0 9 0 


1 Cap woollen blue 

0 9 0 


Total . 

5 12 0 


Summer — 

2 Coats white long 

2 10 0 


2 Trousers white . 

I 4 0 

"Office Peons 

1 Turban red turkey 

1 12 0 

Office Hamals 

Total . 

6 10 0 

, 

Winter — 

1 Coat woolen 

8 0 0 

Commercial. 

"Ticket Collectors . 

f Summer — 
i 3 Suits white drill. 

1 Winter — 

(. 1 Suit serge .... 

7 16 6 

1 

8 12 0 


, ’ Summer — 

1 Coat khaki 

1 13 0 


1 Shorts khaki 

10 0 


1 Turban khaki 

2 3 0 


Total . 

6 0 0 

"Head Watckmen . 

Watchmen .... 

^ Winter 

1 Overcoat (every 6th year) . 

7 2 0 


1 Pair putties wollen khaki 

18 0 


1 .Jersey (every 2 years) 

2 10 

-• 

- Total . 

10 11 0 
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Class of employees. 


Clothing allowed to each employee 
as per Dress Kegulation. 


Engineering. 


Trollymen 


f Summer — 

1 Coat khaki . . 

1 Shorts khaki 
1 Turban khaki 

Total . 

Wmlcr — 

1 Coat woollen 
1 Short woollen 

Total . 


Gatemon 

Rnmosheos 

Watchmen 

Chainmen 

Khalasis 


Summer — 

1 Coat cotton blue 
1 Short cotton blue 
1 Turban cotton blue 


1 irinfcr — 


Total 


1 Coat woollen 
1 Short cotton blue 


Total . 


Medical. 


Male Ward Attendants . 

f 


\ 


Sumjner — 


•K 


4 Coats white cotton 
4 Trousers white cotton 
2 Caps white cotton 


Total . 


Winter — 

2 Coats woollen short 
2 Trousers woollen 

Total . 


2 ? 


Cost of 
garment. 


Es. A. P. 


18 0 
0 16 0 
2 3 0 


4 10 0 


4 11 0 
2 10 0 


7 6 0 


0 15 0 

0 9 0 

1 6 0 


2 14 0 


4 11 0 
0 9 0 


5 4 0 


5 4 0 
4 4 0 
0 8 0 


10 0 0 


6 14 0 
6 8 0 


13 6 0 
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iriie authority competent to sanction the gratuity as good and suffi- 
>cient from the point of view of the administration; or on retirement 
with less than 15 years’ service due to — 

(i) permanent physical or mental incapacity, or 

(ii) abolition of appointment, if other suitable employment 

cannot be found for the employee. 

Gratuity is given at the rate of half-a-month’s pay per year of 
-■service, subject to a maximum of 15 months’ pay. In case of those 
retiring with less than 15 years' service as a result of medical un- 
fitness or abolition of appointment gratuity is given at the rate of 
half-a-month’s pay, which in special circumstances may be raised to 
-one month’s pay for each year of service, subject to a maximum of 
six months’ pay in ail. 

(-5) Compassionate gratuity. — ^If an employee dies leaving a widow, 
■dependant children or other members in straitened circumstances, a 
compassionate gratuity may be allowed at the rate of half-a-month’s 
pay per year of service, subject to a maximum of six months’ pay 
or Es. 2,500, whichever is less but not in addition to any other 
-service gratuity. These limits may be raised by the Government of 
India in specially hard and deserving cases to six months’ pay irres- 
pective of the length of service or Bs. 6,000, whichever is less. 

4. Medical attention. 

The Medical organisation on the G. 1. P. Bailway consists of a 
Trincipal Medical and Health Officer, assisted by 7 District Medical 
Officers and 2 Assistant' Medical Officers. The Bailway maintains 
'7 Hospitals and 30 Dispensaries. 

2. Gratuitous medical attendance. — ^All railway servants and 
their families are entitled to gratuitious medical attendance when 
seeking it at the Bailway hospital or dispensary, as out-door patients, 
and also, to the extent of the accommodation available, as in-door 
patients. 

Bailway servants on pay below Bs. 25 a month may claim 
•gratuitous medical attendance for themselves and for their families 
•at their houses in necessary cases by the Assistant Surgeon or Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon or appointed by local arrangement to attend on 
them, provided they reside ■within the Bailway premises or in the 
neighbourhood; but they may also claim medical attendance by 
the District Medical Officer or call him in consultation, on payment 
if they desire to do so. , 

Diet is supplied free to employees whose pay is Bs. 30 or less 
and who are admitted as in-door patients. 

3. Facilities for anti-rabic treatment. — ^In addition to the ordi- 
nary medical facilities described above, railw'ay employees, in 
•common with other public servants, get certain concessions for' anti- 
rabic treatment. 
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4. The improved ameuiUes recently provided in this regard for 
the railway employees are: — 

(o) Opening of anti-rabic centres . at Byculla, Bhusaval^. 
Igatpuri, Jhansi, and Sholapur.’ 

[h) free anti-rabic treatment at a Railway Hospital to such 
members of an employee’s family as are entitled to 
other free medical treatment at a Railway Hospital, 
and also in cases where the provincial regulations allow 
them as members of the general public, free , treat- 
ment at the Pasteur Institute or other centres; 

(c) actual conveyance charges to a Hospital or Institute and 

back to an employee, on the days he is required to 
attend for treatment, if he is not admitted as an in- 
door patient. The Medical Officer, however, must 
certify that the patient requires a conveyance. 

(d) free passes to a member of the family of an employee 

and one attendant when that member is proceeding to 
an Institute or Hospital for anti-rabic treatment. 

5. The following statistics indicate the medical treatment 
afiorded during the year 1938-39: — 

(а) Total number of Eailway cmployoes treated • . . 1,26,318 

(б) Total number of Eailway employees’ families treated . 86,430 

(c) Daily average attendance of employees at Eailway Hos- 

pitals and Dispensaries ...... 1588 64’ 

(d) Daily average attendance of employees’ families at Eail- 

way Hospitals and Dispensaries ..... 688‘73 

(e) Total in-patients treated in Railway Hospitals . . . 5,754 

(/) Number of cases treated at anti-rabic centres . . . 360 

[g) Total cost of medical services per head of staff per annum 

in Rupees . . . . . . . . . 7 '88 

(h) Total cost of health services per head of staff por annum 

in Rupees 5 01 

Note . — Average cost per patient treated in Railway Hospitals=Es. 6-8-0 
per day. 


5. Leave and Holidays. 


Revised Leave Rules for State Raihvay Employees engaged on 
and after 1st September^ 1928 . — ^The leave admissible under these 
Rules to subordinate staff of Asiatic Domicile is as follows; — 


Total leave 
Half-pay leave . 
Half average pay 

Casual leave 


One-tenth of service to date. 

One-fifteenth of service to date. 

One-tenth minus one-fifteenth of service to 
date. 

Ten days in any one calendar year. 


The maximum .amount of leave on average pay that may be 

limited to two months which may be 
extended to four months if the leave is on medical certificate or is 



gl'anted after 20 years total service except when the leave is pre- 
paratory to retirement. 

2. Leave to Inferior Servants. — Leave to inferior servants is 
granted on average pay earned on the folio-wing scale: — 


Length of total service. 


Leave earned in a 
calendar year. 


Less than 3 years .... 

3 years and over but less than 10 years 
10 years and over but less than 20 years 
20 years and over .... 


m. 

10 days. 
16 days. 
20 days. 


Provided that when the leave due amounts to 30 days the rail- 
way servant ceases to earn leave. 

In addition, leave on half average pay, on medical certificate, 
itiay be granted within the following limits; — 


Length of total service. Leave Admissible. 

Less than 10 years . . Nil. 

10 years and over but less than Not exceeding 16 days in a calendar year 
20 years. and GO days in aU. 


20 years and over • . . Not exceeding 30 days in a calendar year 

and 120 days in all including such leave 
taken before completion of 20 years 
service. 

3. Leave to daily rated staff is granted on full pay earned on the 
scales prescribed under para. 2 above. In addition the following 
privileges are also allowed: — 

(c) the accumulation of leave in the leave accounts com- 
mencing from the calendar year 1939; 

(b) extraordinary leave without leave salary. 

4. In the case of stafi — 

(a) engaged permanently before 1st July, 1925, the G. I. P. 

Eailway leave rules apply; 

(b) engaged temporarily before 1st July, 1925, and confirmed 

on or after 1st July, 1925, and engaged between 1st 
July, 1925 and 31st August, 1928 (including the inferior 
servants) the Fundamental Eules apply. 

5. Holidays other than weekly rest . — ^Workshop employees are 
allowed about 15 days holidays {plus Empire Day. and King’s Birth- 
day) with full pay and a number of holidays without pay according 
to -the local custom. 

Bank and Public Holidays are allowed with pay to the other staff 
on monthly rates of pay according to the exigencies of the service. 
I’hey are not generally allowed to persons whose duties are con- 
nected with the movement of trains. 
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6. MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a) Provident Fimd. — Workshop and shed employees who fulfil 
the following conditions are eligible to subscribe to the Provident 
Fund: — 

(1) If their pay amounts to Es. 15 per mensem or above. 

(2) If they are entitled to a month’s notice of termination of 

service. 

(3) If they have completed three years’ continuous service. 

All other permanent non-pensionable employees excluding 
menials are ehgible. 

Note.— The question of extension of Provident Fund privi- 
leges to lower paid employees is receiving the attention 
of the Eailway Board — I ide para. 29 of the Eailway 
Member’s speech introducing the Eailway Budget for 
1940-41. 

(5) School Subsidy. — Subject to certain conditions, the subsidy 
is admissible if an employee is stationed where there is no Eailway 
School or other good School and the child is a boarder at an approved 
school. 

(/) The amount of subsidy admissible under the old rules is 
50 per cent, of the board and tuition fees paid subject 
to a maximum of Es. 15 per child per mensem and that 
under the new rules is as follows: — 

Pay of employees. Limits. 

Not exceeding Rs. 100 p.^m. . • Half the fees for board and tuition. 

Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 p. m. . .1/3 of the fees for board and tuition. 

Rs. 201 to Rs. 300 p. m. . .1/4 of the fees for board and tuition. 

The assistance is subject, in all cases, to an overriding 
majximum of Es. 15 p. m. jier child, and to a 
maximum of Es. 60 p. in. to any employee at any 
one time. 

{iv) Staff who joined service on State-managed Eailways 
before 1st February 1929, were allowed the option of 
electing the New Subsidy Eules upto 31st December, 
1932. 

(Hi) Inferior servants who were in service prior to 1st Febru- 
ary 1929 are also eligible for this concession. 

(c) Hours of Employment. — ^The staff on the G. I. P. Eailway, 
to whom the provisions of Chapter VI-A of the Indian Eailways 
(Amendment) Act 1930 apply, have been classified under four cate- 
gories and the Eegulations lay down that the working hours of: 

(j) Continuous workers should not exceed 60 hours a week on 
an average in any month and they must be granted each 
week a rest of not less than 24 consecutive hours. 
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(ii) Inlcrmittcni tvorhcrs wliose emploj^ment is esseutially so, 
shall uoi be employed for moi*e than 84 hours in any 
week. The provision Oj 24 consecutive hours’ rest is 
not applicable in their case. 

(m) Siipci'visori] \ The staff so classified and also such staff as 
hv) Exception J CIiowMdars, Watermen, Sweepers and 

Gatemen, whose employment has been 
declared to be essentially intermittent 
and of a specially light character, have 
been permanently exempted from the 
provisions of the Act. 

Statutory effect was ^ven to the Hours of Employment Regula- 
tions on the G. I. P. Railway from the 1st April, 1932. 

(d) The Eaihvay Staff Council . — ^Through the medium of Staff 
Councils matters of a general nature affecting the staff and involving 
questions of principle are, as a rule, brought to the notice of the 
Administration. 

' (a) The Staff Benefit Fund . — The essential feature of this Fund is 
to give assistance to the staff for recreation and educational pur- 
poses as well as compassionate grants in cases of exceptional hard- 
ship falling outside the scope of the ordinary financial rules. Pay- 
ments from this Fund are authorised by a Committee at the Head- 
quarters presided over by Deputy General Manager (Staff) and con- 
sisting of seven othei- members, all Railway employees, one nominated 
by the General Manager and six elect-ed by the staff. 

There are three Infant Welfare and Maternity CentTes, viz., one 
at Bhusaval, one at Manmad and the other at jhansi, the expenses 
on which account are met from the Staff Benefit Fund. The charges 
for providing spectacles to those who need them and who draw less 
than Rs. 30 per mensem, and for artificial limbs supplied to staff are 
also met from this Fund. 

Disbursements made fi’om the Railway Staff Benefit Fund during 
the year 1938-39 ou account of the following accounts are: 


(o) Welfare work for benefit, of Railway employees 

(b) Compassionate allowances 

(c) Schools and education of the staff • . • . . 

(d) Institutes'ondiRecreation Clubs . ' . 

(c) Supply of artificial limbs and appliances for 'injured 
employees ^ 

(/) Cost of spectacles supplied to the staff drawing under 
Rs. 30 per mensem 

(! 7 ) Extra medical aids, comforts, etc., i.c., outside the usual 
supply of medicines, etc,, made by the Medical Depart- 
ment 


Rs. 

12,992 

1 

2,615 

13.603 

38,671 

682 

3,630 

3,918 
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(/) Bailwa7j Institute. — ^The G. I. P. Railway has always paid 
special attention to the provision of facilities for healthy recreation 
for its emx)loyees and then- children, and to this end there are about 
68 Institutes, Clubs, Reading Rooms etc., which have been provided 
by this Administration free of rent. 

The Institutes are generally self-supporting, although in deserving 
cases grants are made from the StaS Benefit Bund to meet the 
recurring expenses. Membership is optional. 

{g) Mtitual Benefit Society — ^This Society provides any member 
with legal assistance for his defence in the event of his being prose- 
cuted for an offence or offences, under the Indian Railways Act or 
the Indian Penal Code, alleged to have been committed by him and 
arising out of and in the discharge of his duties, etc., and ceidain 
benefits to members at death or on ceasing to be members after 
proceeding on leave prepai’atory to retirement or on termination of 
service with the Railway, etc. 

All employees of the C. I. P. Railway who are permanent and 
draw not less than Rs. 10 per mensem are eligible for membership 
of the Society. No entrance fee is levied. The monthly s'ubscrip- 
tion is fixed at the rate of one pie in the rupee calculated on the 
gross monthly rate of pay of the employee and subject to a maximum 
of one rupee per month. These recoveries are effected through the 
monthly paysheets. 

Qi) Go-operative Bank Ltd., came into being with the piiznavy 
object of reducing indebtedness among the employees and loans are 
advanced to staff on the following scale: — 

Length of service. Maximum limit of 

Loan. 


Over 5 years 
Under 10 years 


6 months pay or Bs. 400/- 
(whichever is less). 

6 months pay. 


Upto 16 years 8 „ „ 

Upto 20 years 10 „ „ 

Over 20 years 12 „ „ ^ 

Repayment of loans is restricted to a maximum of 60 instalments 
Rate of interest charged at present is per cent, per annum. The 
recoveries are made through the montld}^ paysheets. 

Menials are granted loans upto a maximum of Rs. 100 if under 
15 years’ service or not a member of Provident Fund and Rs. 200 
in other cases. 


Sir Lawless Hopper Belief Fund. — ^The Fund is under the 
management of the Co-operative Bank Ltd., the objects being to 
grant relief: — 


(i) as loans without interest to shai’eholders of the G. I. P- 
Railway Employees’ Co-operative Bank in pecuniary 
distress; this amount is repayable igithout interest 
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through the paysheets in not more than 48 monthly 
instalments, the first of such instalments to become 
payable on the shareholder discharging his liability to 
the Bank and ig subject to certain other conditions. 

(ii) to widows, minor children or widowed mothers of deceased 
shareholders left in indigent circumstances; the amount 
loaned is not repayable. 

The maximum amount of loan to be granted under this Fund is 
Es. 500 or 9 months’ salary whichever is less. 

(i) Worhmen’s Gompensaiion Act . — The Act, came into force on 
the 1st July, 192-1, and provides for the gr-ant of compensation to all 
adult workmen. The Act, inter alia prescribes in respect of injury 
sustained while on duty. 

(1) No injui’}^ pay for a period not exceeding seven days, and 

(2) A half-monthly payment payable on the 16th day after the 

expiry of a waiting period of seven days from the date 
of disablement and thereafter half-monthly during the 
disablement of an amount as shown in Schedule IV of 
the Act, which amount is below lialf the employees 
full pay, 

whereas in actual practice the Bailway Administration allows to 
employees full-injury pay for the entire period of injury. 
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APPENDIX XV. 

Monthly cost-of-living index figures. 


Jfonth and year. 


Atigust 1938 . 
September 1938 
October 1938 . 
November 1938 
December 1938 
January 1939 . 
February 1939 
March 1939 
April 1939 
May 1939 
June 1939 
July 1939 
August 1939 . 
September 1939 
October 1939 . 
November 1939 
December 1939 
January 1940 . 
February 1940 
March 1940 
April 1940 
May 1940 
June 1940 
July 1940 
August 1940 . 


105 
105 
105 
lOG 
104 
! 105 

104 
103 
103 

103 

104 

105 I 

105 

106 
108 

109 

113 

114 
112 

110 
110 
111 
111 

113 

114 


ft 

ul- 1 N'agpur. 

D. 1 

Sliola- 

pur. 

0 GO 

72 

?■ 63 

72 1 

f 61 

71 

61 

71 

61 

74 

61 

74 

GO 

71- 

59 

71 1 

60 

71 

59 

73 

60 

74 1 

00 

74 

04 

73 

64 

73 1 

' 03 1 

75 1 

07 

79 

74 

83 

71 

80 

07 

79 

67 j 

75 1 

68 

74 

71 

75 

70 

76 

09 

76 

71 

76 





Remarks. 


fleurcs arc 
available prior to 
January 1940. 

** No figures are 
available prior to 
Juno 1940. 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


Cost of Dr. Aykroyd’s diet per adult per month. {Vide paragraphs 76 

and 98.) 


Article. 

Daily 

quan- 

tity. 

Monthlj 

quan- 

tity. 

In annr 
Ad 

Bombay 

prices. 

IS per se 
igust 1939 

Shola- 

pur. 

prices. 

:er in 

Nagpur 

prices. 

Bombay 

cost. 

Shola- 

pur. 

cost. 

Nagpur 

cost. 



ozs. 

seers. 


■ 


annas. 

annas. 

annas. 

Cereals (rice) 


15 

13-C 

1-5 


1-5 

1 

20-4 

1 

24-5 

20-4 

snijc .... 

! 

8 

7-3 

4-2 

3-0 

3-0 , 

30-0 

21-9 

21-9 

Pulse 


3 

2-7 

2-1 


1-8 

5-7 

4-9 

4-9 

Non-lcafy vegetables . 


0 

5-5 

O-O* 


1-4* 

5-0 

0-0 

7-7 

Leafy vegetables 


4 

3-C 



1-Ot 

3-0 

3-0 

3-0 

Fats and oils 


o 

1 -8 

4-S 

4-0 

C-G 

8-0 

7-2 

11-9 






! 


1-8 

1-8 

1-8 

Fruit 


2 

1-8 

1-Ot 

i-nt 

1-Ot 











75-7 

70-5 

72-2 








4-11-8 

4-0-0 

4-8-3 

Add for salt spices, sugar 

-j 









and fuel (percentage 










based on prot)ortionat( 


>• 


13-81% 

13-08% 

13-59% 

0-10-0 

0-9-7 

0-9-9 

weight in cost of liv- 









4 — — — 

ing inde.\'). 







5-0-2 

5-0-1 

5-2-0 


♦Average price of potatoes +oinions+brinjals (Bombay) ami pot atocs + onions (Sliolapiir and 
Nagpur). 


t Assumed prices. 


QiPD— S2 — 117 DofL — 14-1-41—1,260. 








